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For the Companion. 


PETER BUDSTONE; 
The Boy Who Was Hazed. 


By J. T. Trowbridge. 


IN NINE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. V. 

It happened just as the young doctor was 
mounting his little box of a seat, with his gathered 
reins. At sight of Pete, he was in almost too 
great a hurry to drive off, and, starting quickly, 
he allowed a wheel of his sulky to strike the 
granite fountain. 

“The chariots of Israel and the horsemen there- 
of!’”’ Pete cried, in a loud voice. 

Running up, before the wheel could be backed 
clear of the stone, he grasped it with both hands 
by the spokes. 

A little coolness on the part of the driver might 
still have prevented him from doing any mischief. 
With a forcible movement, Peter wrenched the 
wheel clear of the fountain, when, if Dr. Russet 
had quietly thanked him, he would perhaps have 
let him go; but the doctor shook the ends of his 
reins menacingly, ordering him to desist. 

At that Pete began to lift. The ease with which 
the wheel went up, and the little doctor’s terror of 
being tipped over, filled him with wild glee. He 
held the sulky poised on the other wheel for a 
moment, while the driver clutched and clawed in 
a violent endeavor to hold on, where there was 
little to hold on by; then, with a shake, spilled 
him out. 

“The downfall of Babylon!’”’ Pete exclaimed, 
immediately dropping the wheel, and looking to 
see the little doctor sprawled upon the ground on 
the other side of the sulky. 

The sight seemed to give him some compunc- 
tion, and he sprang to help him. The doctor 
didn’t wish for any more of his help, but tried to 
scramble out of his reach. 

Thereupon Pete caught him up, as he might 
have lifted a struggling child, and carrving him 
to the fountain, which was high enough for a 
checked-up horse to drink from, seated him gen- 
tly, if not very comfortably, in the oval-shaped 
granite bowl. 

‘The usurper on his throne!’”’ he said, as he 
soused him in the over-splashing water. 

Spectators rushed to the spot, and somebody 
stopped the frightened horse. The doctor, half 
supporting himself with his hands behind him 
on the rim of the basin, shrieked for help, while 
two or three laid hold of Pete; but he flung them 
off, and leaped clear of them into the open square. 
“Catch him!” called Dan Abbott, running 
from the court-room. 

“Catch last year’s thistledown!” yelled Pete. 

And carrying his plumes high, like the antlers 
of a bounding stag, be darted away, with Dan at 
his heels. 

At the sight of Sam and his father returning 
home without Pete, Mrs. Budstone believed the 
worst had happened; nor was she much consoled 
to learn the truth. 

“The whole thing has been managed as badly 
as possible,”’ complained Tobias, after Smallwig 
had helped him into the house and departed. 
‘But everything was going well, in spite of ’em, 
and the judge was actually deciding in our favor, 
when the most unexpected thing occurred. Sam 
saw it; tell about it, Sam.” 

Serious as the event had proved, Sam couldn’t 
describe Pete’s exploit with the little doctor with- 
out a fit of laughter. 

“OQ Sam!” remonstrated his mother. 
can you laugh at such a time ?” 

“I guess you would laugh,” said Sam, “if you’d 
seen Pete spill the little chap out of his sulky, 
and then set him in the bowl of the horse-trough, 
like a picked chicken in a wet nest! Everybody 
iaughed. Even the judge laughed, when he 
ivoked out of the window and saw”— 

Here the boy was seized with another convul- 
sion. 

“But it was no laughing matter, I tell you!” 
exclaimed ‘Tobias. ‘Pete upset his own case 
when he tipped that sulky over. Of course, after 
that, the judge felt obliged tu decide against us.” 

‘But you told me Pete hadn’t been taken to the 
asyinn !"" said the mother, giving way to despair. 

“Well, he hasn’t!” cried Sam. ‘The judge 


“How 


signed the order to send him, but he had got | 


away, and they couldn’t catch him.” 
“Where is he now ?” 
Somewhere on the coast. As we were driving 


home, we saw him disappear in a piece of woods 
a long way off, in the direction of the sea.” 

“But they will certainly take him!” moaned 
the mother. ‘If they haven’t done so already, 
they will when he comes home.” 

Sam stood in the doorway, looking across the 
distant marshes. 

‘*He’s too shrewd to be coming home just now,” 
he said. ‘‘He has found out that there is a con- 
spiracy against him, and he has lost confidence 
even in us. I’m going to find him, as soon as I’ve 
had a little bite of something;” for it was now ' 
late dinner-time, and he was hungry. | 

“What do you mean to do?” his father de- | 
manded. | 

“The judge asked me if I would be my broth- | 
er’s keeper,” replied Sam, “and I’m going to | 





keep him out of 
the asylum.” 
‘Nonsense !” 


said his father. = 
“Well, non- 
sense or not,” 


returned Sam, 

‘he’ll be bungry, and I'll take him 
something to eat. May Jane go with 
me?” 

Fearing the boy might do something 
rash, unknown to them, his parents were quite | 
willing that his sister should accompany him; | 
and, having hastily eaten a morsel, he began to | 
prepare his dory for a little voyage. 

“Why, what are these for?” said Jane, who 
was helping him. | 

He was stowing under a thwart an old bucket, 
covered with his coat. A peep showed her that it | 
was half filled with newly dug potatoes. 

“T’ll tell you by-and-by,” he answered, myste- 
riously, thrusting in an old battered hatchet. 
“Now, Jane, can you paddle down to the mouth 
of the river, while I go over the rocks and keep a 
lookout for Pete? We don't want to miss him.” | 

“Of course I can!” exclaimed Jane. ‘The! 
tide hasn’t turned yet.” : 

The water was very low, and they had already 
dragged the stranded dory from the inlet to the | 
edge of the narrow channel, into which the river 
had shrunken between its muddy banks. The} 
sail was wrapped around the mast, which was 
laid lengthways in the boat, pointing over the 
bow. Jane seated herself beside it, poising the 
oars in the rowlocks, and when all was ready | 
Sam pushed the little craft gently off. 

*“‘Now look out for my signals,” he said, as he 
left her; and crossing the ooze of the empty inlet, | 
he climbed the rocky slope. 

Jane was handy with the oars, and she loved | 
the salt water. It now lay so low in its bed that | 

the grass on the broken edges of the marsh waved | 
| several feet higher than the strings of her straw | 
| hat, and she might almost have reached rom 














| ing away a tear. 


|and touched with her hand the beautiful sea- 
| weeds, pink star-fishes, and clusters of blue mus- 
sels, as she glided over them in the clear, cool, 
| shallow stream. 
| For awhile she could see Sam on the high land, 
gazing across the marshes, and up and down the 
|coast. Evidently he did not make any discover- 
ies, and she soon lost sight of him. Then she 
| waited, rocking on the subsiding swells that rolled 
|in from the sea, and spent themselves on the 
beaches of fine sand that lined the river-mouth. 

All at once he reappeared, and she saw him 
signalling her to pull ashore. As she did so, he 
ran down over the rocks, and caught the bow of 
the dory before it touched the land. 

“T think I know where he is,” he said. ‘Now, 
Jane, I want you to leave me the boat, and go 








home and tell the folks 
not to be concerned 
about me, whatever 
happens, nor about 
Pete.” 

‘*What shall I tell ’em 
you are going to do:” 
the girl asked, wonder- 
ingly, as she stepped to 
the strand. 
‘Don’t tell ‘em anything,” replied Sam. 


THE TEST. 


“It’s 


| better they shouldn’t know; then they will have 


the best excuse for not telling anybody else. I 


| may be home to-night; if I am not, you'll know 


that I have found Pete, and got him safe some- 
where.” 

“Oh, Sam,”’ said Jane, “I hope you are doing 
what is for the best!” 

“I shall try to, anyway. And, Jane,” Sam 
added, standing at the water’s edge, and holding 
her by the arm before stepping into the boat, 
*‘you must do your best while Iam away. Re- 


| member what I told you the other day about 


thinking for ma, and having the care of things. 
Don’t lean on her any more; let her lean on you. 


| You're fourteen years old; you can be a little 
| woman, Jane.” 


“T wish I could! I'll try,” said Jane, brush- 
“But, oh, how we shall miss 
you!” 

“You'll get along 
dory and leaping into it. ‘There’s a good pile of 
wood and plenty of potatoes, besides the meal 
and flour Pete and I brouglit the other day; and 
you can catch fish.” 

“1 know now what you took that pail of pota- 
toes for,”’ said Jane, gazing longingly after him 
from the shore. ‘I wish I was going with you!” 

“I wish so, too, but you’ know you will be 
needed at home, and you couldn't help me much. 
You take care of the folks, and I’ll look out for 
Pete. Good-by, Jane!’”’ he called back, as he 


” 


pulled swiftly out to sea. 


cried Sam, pushing off the 


“T can’t say good-by,” said Jane, with falling 
tears. ‘I’m afraid something will happen to 
you.” 

He smiled back at her, not seeming to hear her 
parting words. She watched him as he rowed 
out between the sand-pit, on the side of the 
marshes, and a ledge that jutted out from the 
other shore, and waved her bonnet at him as he 
rounded the point of rocks on the tossing swells, 
and passed from sight. 

She climbed the hill for another view, and saw 
him, a little off the coast, step his mast and shake 
out the sail to a sea-breeze that sprang up at the 
turning of the tide. Then, looking in the direc- 
tion in which he steered, she saw a solitary human 
figure on a far-away stony beach, against a back- 
ground of rocks. 

It was a man, wandering slowly, or stopping to 
look at the sea breaking at his feet, and now and 
then flinging out his arms with strange gestures. 
He was too far off to be recognized, yet she felt 
sure it was Pete. 

Pete indeed it was, who soon began to watch 
the sail, while his brother and sister, one from the 
dory, and one from the shore, were intently 
watching him. When at last he saw that the boat 
was sailing directly toward him, he fled up the 
rocks, and began to hurl down stones from the 
top. 

As soon as he was near enough to make him- 
self heard, Sam called him by name; but the 
only response he got was a stone splashing in the 
water before his bow. 

He had never seen his brother so wild; cer- 
tainly he had never been treated by him in that 
hostile manner. He was extremely anxious, but 
he called out to him as calmly as he could: 

“Don’t you know the old dory, Pete? 
you know me?” 

“You'll say you are Sam,” replied Pete, holc- 
ing another rock ready to hurl; “but Sam was 
changed into another boy, and he joined with the 
traitors.” 

“I’ve come to save you from the traitors,’’ said 
Sam, letting his sail flap, yet drifting steadily 
toward the stony beach, as if he had no fear of 
Pete’s missiles. 

He did fear them, however. Pete seemed to 
have escaped entirely from his influence, and the 
rock he poised in his strong hands was big enough 
to wreck the dory; but the only way to regain 
that influence was to meet him with a calm and 
courageous front. 

‘Hurrah for the test!” cried Pete, lifting the 
stone high above his head. 

“What test ?”? Sam asked. 

“I'll filing this. If it misses, all right; you are 
the true Sam. If it hits, you are the false Sam, 

| and deserve your fate. Here goes!” 
| He rushed down the rocks, and hurled the pro- 
|jectile with all his force. It was aimed directly 
at the dory, which would have had an ugly hole 
smashed in the bow, to say the least, but for Sam’s 
| Vigilance and dexterity. With a quick motion of 
| his steering oar, he caused the boat to veer just as 
| the rock descended in a swift curve, and, barely 
grazing the rail, dropped with a great splash into 
' the sea. 
| A good omen!” said Pete, while Sam was still 
| breathless from his sudden effort and the fright 
he had got. 
| “If you think so,” said Sam, ‘step out on that 
| big boulder, and I will take you off.” 
| “You will take me back to those men,” objected 
| Pete. 

“No,” Sam replied; “I'll take you as far away 
|from them as I can. Come aboard!” 

| He spoke with quiet authority, and at once the 
old relations between the two were restored. Pete 
stepped to the boulder, and catching the bow of 
the boat as the next wave heaved it up, got 
| aboard. 

| Now, bail!” said Sam, as Pete, having taken 
his seat, let the sail pass over his head. 

‘Now, bail!’’ said Pete, obediently reaching for 
the dipper. 

Having pushed off from the rocks, Sam brought 
the dory around, to clear the projecting ledge; 
and presently Jane, straining her eyes to watch all 
| his movements, saw the old patched and mildewed 
| sail gliding far away down the coast. She gazed 
until it passed a headland that hid it from her 
view ; then went home with a heavy heart. 
| “What did those men want to do with me?’ 
Pete asked, as he munched a piece of johnny-cake 
Sam had brought for his luncheon. ’ 

“Tl tell you just what,” said Sam, steering his 
si. iil safely outside of the reefs over which the 
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sea broke. ‘They think you are crazy, and they 
want to take you to the asylum.” 

“Crazy!” cried Pete. ‘They are all crazy as 
loons themselves; 1 never saw such a crazy lot! 
I knew what they were up to; they couldn’t hood- 
wink me!"’ 

“No,” said Sam, ‘‘you and I saw through it 
all.” 

“But father,” continued Pete,—‘‘what did he 
take me over there for? Pretending business, 
while all the business he had was to join in their 
plot!” 

“No; there you’re wrong, Pete. He didn’t 
believe they would carry out their plot, and he 
did all he could to prevent ’em.” 

“Does he think I’m crazy ?” 

Big Pete, sitting with his back toward the sail, 
and little Sam, in the stern, looked each other full 
in the face. There was a restless fire in the elder's 
eyes, which made the boy more afraid of him that 
day than he had ever been before; but he did not 
flinch, either in look or speech. 

“He thinks you never quite got over your sick- 
ness, after you were hazed in college,” he replied. 

‘*My father is a strange man,” said Pete, witha 
dubious head-shake. ‘You know, I've thought I 
should give him some high office in my empire— 
something sedentary, of course, on account of his 
legs; for it wouldn’t look well for a sovereign to 
be carrying his prime minister around on his back. 
Do you think it would ?” 

Sam answered the question as gravely as it had 
been put, that it would seem a little odd. 

“But, privately, between you and me, do you 
know, I think he is a little out ?” and Pete touched 
his forehead. ‘‘Weak at both extremities; his 
wits and his legs. That unfits him for official 
duties of the first order. It’s a sad pity!” 

“Perhaps you might give him something of the 
second order,” Sam suggested. 

“You're right!” exclaimed Pete, brightening. 
“T’ll make him a judge of old cheese. His jaws 
are still sound.” 

“T think he would make a very good judge of old 
cheese,” replied Sam, encouragingly. He knew 
that the best way to quiet his brother’s excitement 
was, not to oppose, but to humor him. Pete’s 
mind wandered for a moment; then he broke into 
a satisfied chuckle. 

“Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Old Cheese! 
How’s that for a title ?” 

“It’s a good strong one!” said Sam, with a 
smile. 

“T'll organize our department of law and order 
on that basis,’’ added Pete, catching at the idea. 
‘‘When two men have a suit, each shall appear 
with a lump of cheese representing his case; and 
the judge shall sit between the two, and nibble 
first at one lump and then at the other, and get 
the flavors, and decide.” 

“Something like the monkey and the two cats,” 
said Sam. 

“But on a higher plane,”’ reptied Pete. ‘“Jus- 
tice shall be the object, not the fattening of the 
judge. I believe men will get their rights as soon 
that way as they do in your old-fashioned courts. 
Only the judge must be a man of taste.” 

“What will vou do for me?” Sam asked. 

**You shall be Secretary of the Bureau of Boys’ 
Rights,” said Pete. ‘‘There are men’s rights, and 
women’s rights, and they’ll soon have societies for 
the protection of rats and mice. But we'll havea 
department of Boys’ Rights. The schoolmaster 
that gives too hard lessons shall be flogged; par- 
ents who are cross shall be shut up in closets, or 
sent to bed without their supper; fathers that 
overwork their sons shall be run through the 
spanking-machine. We'll have one that goes by 
steam—one that droves of wrong-doers can be fed 
into, one after another, as you feed bundles of 
grain into a thrasher.” 

At the end of each sentence Pete gave his little 
chuckle of satisfaction, and made a pause until 
the next whimsical idea occurred to him. 

“The Bureau of Boys’ Rights shall be in a pal- 
ace built of candy,” he went on, “with door-knobs 
made to be bitten off. And we'll have fountains 
of lemonade; and groves of oranges; and trees 
that produce balls and tops. A boy will only 
have to reach up and help himself.’ 

“I’m afraid I shall be a man before those trees 
are grown,” said Sam; “then I shall lose the 
fun.” 

“Good boys shall be retired on half-peanuts,” 
said Pete, triumphantly, after struggling for a 
moment with this unforeseen difficulty. 

His escape from it seemed to remind him of his 
morning's adventure. 

“Dan Abbott couldn’t catch me!” he exclaimed. 
‘(Where are we going now ?” 

“We're going to have a little picnic on shore, 
when we come to a good place,” replied Sam. 

Familiar landmarks receded from sight. They 
passed capes and coves and beaches, and one deep 
bay which was four or five miles across. 

“If we land now,” said Sam, ‘‘we shall be in 
another county, where Dan Abbott won’t be likely 
to follow us.” 

The sun was near setting, and Pete was getting 
impatient for the promised picnic, when Sam, after 
searching some time for certain landmarks, steered 
his little craft toward what seemed the ruggedest 
part of the coast. 

The sea broke among outlying ledges, and 
dashed against a little pebbly beach, beneath 
overhanging cliffs that cast their shadows far out 
over the rocks and surf. 

Sam found a safe passage, however, and beached 
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his dory below a cavernous recess of the cliff. It| sand guns! Beat, break on my breast!’ He beat 
was deep and vast and gloomy, and it echoed to| his bosom with his clenched hand, and sent up 
the grinding great pebbles and the tumbling | into the night a shout heard far above the turmoil 


waves. 

“Haul her up!” cried the little captain, as he 
leaped out after Pete, who had already grasped 
the bow. 

‘Haul her up!” responded the crew, and up 
went the dory beyond the utmost reach of the 
spent breakers. 

“This is a capital place,” said Sam, looking 
around. ‘We’ll build our fire against this rock. 
Bring some stones !” 

“Bring some stones!” said Pete; and he quickly 
brought several, with which Sam proceeded to 
construct a rude fireplace against the face of the 
boulder he had chosen. 

Then while his brother went in search of flood- 
wood, he took from the dory their bucket of po- 
tatoes, an old skillet, the little battered hatchet, 
and a jug of water. Lastly, he found in the 
depths of his coat-pocket a fishing-line wound 


lengthwise and across on a bit of shingle with| 


scalloped edges—the simple contrivance with 
which every boy is familiar. 

“Now,” said he, holding on to the line, and giv- 
ing the ball a toss away from him, to unroll it, 
‘we'll see if we can’t catch something for our 
supper.” 

For bait he picked a handful of periwinkles 
(called ‘“‘wrinkles” on that part of the New Eng- 
land coast) from the sheltered sides and ledges 
which the incoming tide had not yet covered. 
These he placed on the top of a rock, and cracked 


the shells with a stone, as he wanted them, one | 


by one, for his hook. 

Beneath the front of the rock was a pool, which 
lay quite dark and still in shadow, except when 
some bursting wave deluged the barnacled ledges, 
and brimmed it with ripples and foam. Into this 
he cast his line. 

It was almost immediately jerked by a vigorous 
sea-perch, or ‘‘cunner,’’ as he would have called 
it, which an answering jerk and a steady pull 
hooked and drew out, flopping, to the summit of 
the rock. 

In a few minutes he had caught fish enough for 
their supper; in a few minutes more, with an old 
knife which he sharpened on the sea-worn edge of 


a stone, his quick, skilled hand dressed them on a_ 


piece of flood-wood ; after which he proceeded to 
wash them in the pool. 

Pete had by this time gathered a quantity of 
dry seaweed and sticks at high-water mark on the 
beach; and with these Sam soon had a fire blazing 
in his little fireplace. Despatching Pete for more, 
he broke up the larger pieces with the \ hatchet, 
stuffed them between the stones, and heated the 
skillet on the top. 

Then he fried his fish and roasted some potatoes ; 
a primitive repast, to which good appetites and a 
pinch of salt gave a relish. 

Dried seaweed was then spread on the rocky 
floor of the cavern, and the old sail, stripped from 
the mast, was laid over it for a bed. 

It was by this time deep dusk. The last glow 
of the fading sunset disappeared from the sky. 
The wind freshened, gloom and desolation covered 
sea and shore, the receding waves gurgled drearily 
among the dark stones. It was an hour to make 
a boy, with even a stouter heart than Sam’s, think 
lonesomely of home. 

The cavern would have been quite dark but for 
their dying fire, which shone through the chinks 
of the little chimney, and lighted up with fitful 
gleams the overhanging rock. 

The dory was drawn up before the bed, as a 
partial shelter from the wind; and with the smooth 
wall of the cave close behind them, Sam declared 
cheerily that they would be snug as mice in a 
mill. 

It was some time before Pete could be got to lie 
down alongside the dory. He was full of strange 
mutterings ; and in a little while he was up again, 
tramping to and fro before the cave, and appear- 
ing to be troubled by the tide. It was already 
past the flood, however, so that there was no dan- 
ger of its reaching the cave. 

After a while Sam got him to bed again; and, 
tired as he was, the boy soon fell asleep, in spite 
of the strangeness of the place and the uproar of 
the waves. Then suddenly an unusual sound, or 
a sense that something wrong was going on, 
awoke him. 

Pete was not in his bed. Sam started up in 
alarm, and looked over the edge of the dory. 
Their camp-fire had gone out, but the moon was 
rising over the ocean; by its rays the missing one 
could be seen, bareheaded, with tossing arms, 
walking between the cave and the sea, which the 
wind had blown into turbulent billows and hissing 
surge. 

The moon, sad and low and gibbous, seemed to 
excite his imagination; and he saw, in the white 
breakers thundering over the ledges and rushing 
on the beach, the charging armies of his foes. 

“Don't you see them?” he said to Sam, who 
called to him from the cave. ‘Don’t you hear 
them yelling and screaming at me, and clashing 
their swords and shields ?” 


“They won’t hurt you,” said Sam. ‘Do come 


back to bed!” 
“Hurt me? No!” cried Pete, with jubilant 
laughter. “They know their king. They don’t 


dare injure a hair of my august head!” 
Then he began to roar back defiance at his im- 
aginary foes. 
“Come on! 


Strike all at once! Fire ten thou- 








| of the waves. 


Frightened, filled with misgivings as to" his 
power to protect and control that powerful, dis- 
ordered spirit, Sam shrank back into the cave, 
and listened to his mad cries, and watched him, 
stalking and gesticulating, a wildly grotesque 
figure, black against the bright moon and the 
flashing sea. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 
EVEN-SONG. 


SUMMER. 


Just to live, and just to be, 

Just to hear, and just to see, 

And to watch the even-sky 

From the hammock where I lie. 
Now I hear the cawing crows 
Settling down to their repose: 
Now a distant Katydid, 

Now acricket near me hid; 
While a little tremulous sound 
Fills the country all around. 
Thus, beneath the hammock tree, 
I can hear and I can see: 
Without travel, without speed, 

I can gain the rest I need. T. O. P. 


For the Companion. 


THE LIGHTNING COOKEE. 


Soon after I came to Dakota Territory, I made the 
acquaintance of the odd adventurer who went by 
the name of the “Lightning Cookee.” 

We moved to Dakota in 1879. Until then our family 
had always lived on the old fifty-acre farm in New 
Hampshire. That is, father and I lived there, for 
that is all there has been of our family since I can 
remember, and I was then only fourteen years of 
age. 

But that year the crops were poor, and father said 
he was beginning to feel discouraged. One beautiful 
evening in October,—I shall never forget that even- 
ing,—he came home from town, and told me he had 
something to talk over. 

“I’ve seen aman this afternoon, Kitty,” he said, 
as we sat down to supper, “‘who has been out to 
Dakota, and he says there are millions of acres of 
good land there that any one can have for the asking. 
He says the soil is fairly black, and that the crops 
they raise out there are astonishing. He went out 
on business, but he likes the country so well that he 
is going there next spring with his family to take up 
afarm. He wants me to go too; and I don’t know 
but I would, Kitty, if I didn’t think it would be such 
a rough life for you.” 

Then father drew from his pocket some of those 
fascinating railroad circulars, full of glowing descrip- 
tions of life and prospects in the Far West, and of 
bewildering statistics, showing the enormous pro 
ductiveness of the soil and the wonderful growth of 
the newer regions of the country. We had read 
them before, but never before did they make so much 
impression upon us as they did now. 

Well, father and I both caught the Western fever. 
He went out that winter and took up his land, under 
the Homestead Law, and in March he came back for 
me. 

Imagine us settled in a little board house in Wal 
ston, Dakota, just across the Red River of the North 
from Minnesota. When we built it, there was not 
another house in sight, but now we can count nearly 
twenty houses. : 

Father had realized from his property in New 
Hampshire two thousand seven hundred dollars, and 
as he had secured his one hundred and sixty acres in 
Walshtown for practically nothing, he had a good 
round sum left, after building the small house and 
barn, and buying mules and machinery. 

That first year, with some hired help, he “broke” 
and “‘backset” all the land,—that is, turned over the 
rough sod,—and then, after some weeks, when it 
was thoroughly rotted, turned it again. 

The second year he hived more men, and, having 
seeded the whole quarter-section, reaped nearly four 
thousand bushels of wheat. That year he took up, 
under the Timber Culture Law, another quarter-sec- 
tion, adjoining the first, and broke that, so that the 
third year he had quite a large force of men employed 
about the farm. 

That was the year 1882. We had put up, one by 
one, larger and better buildings, and our little dining- 
room was now in the men’s building, on the opposite 
side of the kitchen from where they had their meals. 

One morning, while we were at breakfast, I over- 
heard a strange voice and a loud talking in the 
kitchen. The cook had been complaining for several 
days because he had too much work, and father 
had promised to look about for a ‘“cookee,”—pro- 
nounced with the accent on the second syllable,—as 
the cook’s assistant is always called on the farms 
here. 

While I was wondering as to whom the caller 
might be, the door flew open. 

“Mr. Norris,” said the cook, ‘‘here’s a man that 
wants to be cookee. He’s mighty smart, if you can 
take his word for it.” 

“Where is he?” asked father. 

“Here I am, right here every time,” said a ready 
voice from the kitchen, and a tall, lank creature, in a 
red shirt, with a buffalo coat over one arm, came 
pushing by the cook into the dining-room. ‘I’m the 
man, sir. I’ve been cookee on more than twenty 
farms.” 

Father smiled. That he had changed places so 
often was not a very flattering recommendation. 

“I kin jest slat round the work. I kin wash twenty- 
five plates in five minutes, and scrub these floors in 
less than fifteen. In fact, the name I go by tells the 
whole story. I’m always called the ‘Lightning 
Cookee.’” 

Here he stopped to take breath, and father, al- 
though he saw that the man “had a screw loose 
somewhere,” as he afterwards said, told him he 
might go to work on trial. 

“But what is your name?” asked father. 

“I go by the name of ‘Lightning Cookee,’” he 
answered. 





“But what shall we call you?” 

“Call me that,” said the cookee; “but if you want 
something for short, why, sometimes the boys call 
me ‘Chain Lightning.’” 

“And why do you carry a buffalo coat on such a 
pleasant day?” 

“Because—winter’s coming, and I can’t fool carry- 
ing no trunk round with me. This-is the easiest way 
to carry it when I travels round from place to place. 
It’s all the baggage I’ve got. [I jest stuff in two or 
three paper collars, to put on for style now and then, 
and toss the coat over my arm, and my packing’s all 
done; but I kin jest streak it along the road, though, 
if the coat is heavy.” 

He threw the coat down on a chair, and wiped his 
face with a red handkerchief. 

“Well,” he said, in a moment, “I can’t stand wait- 
ing here. What shall I do?” 

“Perhaps you had better wash the men’s dishes 
now,” said the cook; and cook and cookee disap- 
peared. 

While we were still laughing at the odd ways of 
the new-comer, we heard a crash in the kitchen, fol- 
lowed by this consoling remark from the cookee, 
“Never mind, cook. It’s only one plate and a cup. 
It's cheaper to slat the work through, and now and 
then break a plate, than to dawdle round all day, and 
to not break none.” 

It certainly was not more than five minutes before 
there came a crash, followed by another declamation, 
evidently in answer to some remonstrance from the 
cook. 

“Nothing but a platter, sir. Now, what do you 
suppose that platter cost? I’ve had experience in 
purchasing odd pieces of crockery,’—father and I 
laughed,—“and I tell you that platter never cost over 
twenty-five cents in this world. Now, it’s very easy 
to waste twenty-five cents’ worth of time, sir, by 
being slow. Better to break something now and 
then and get your work done. Smart people are 
bound to break something. I like to slat my work 
through and get to something else, and keep things 
a-going.” 

Poor Lightning Cookee! On the second day of his 
labors the cook began to lose faith in the new theory. 
The fellow had broken six plates, several cups and 
saucers, and various other things, and was still 
“slatting through” his work, as though nothing but 
what was to be expected had happened. 

“He wants to keep the fire going at white heat,” 
said the cook. ‘He says it’s easy to waste the price 
of the extra wood by having the food only half- 
cooked. He’s always in such a hurry that everything 
goes wrong. He’s put the ham into the kettle of 
dish-water, and red pepper into the pudding, and 
dropped a lighted kerosene lamp on the floor.” 

Matters went on thus for two or three days. 
Cookee was given to understand that the cost of the 
dishes he broke would be deducted from his wages, 
but still he continued in his course of destruction. 

Everything he touched seemed doomed. As father 
said, Lightning was an appropriate name for him in 
more senses than one. 

At last, one day when all the men were in the fields, 
father came riding in and told Cookee he must go out 
to the sheds, near the barn, sack up twenty bags of 
oats, load them upon the team that stood there, and 
drive them out to the men. The seed they had, father 
said, would not last more than an hour. 

Lightning was in his element. He would have to 
work at great speed to get the seed to the men by the 
time they needed it, and it was very important, of 
course, not to keep them waiting. 

“The oats are in the little shed that stands”— 
father began. 

But Lightning, only calling out, “I know! I know!” 
dashed off, or ‘streaked it,” as he would perhaps 
have said, toward the sheds. 

The bags were filled in a remarkably short time. 
Usually two men work together to sack oats, one 
holding the bags, the other filling them. 

But all alone, Lightning soon filled the sacks, tied 
their mouths, and, loading them on the team, started 
for the point where they were needed. 

All the way out, doubtless, he was saying to himself, 
“I rayther guess I slatted through that piece of 
work! No dawdling round about that!” 

As he approached the place where he was to begin 
to throw off the sacks, he saw the men coming across 
the fields, behind their seeders, followed by the men 
with harrows to cover the seed. 

“Well, Lightning,” one of them. shouted, “‘you've 
done a quick job this time, that’s sure. We didn't 
look for you for twenty minutes yet. How many 
sacks did you bring?” 

“Twenty.” aah 

“Twenty? Why, no—let’s see. Three and three is 
six, and four is ten, and four is fourteen,‘and Oné fs 
fifteen. Only fifteen. What did you ‘bring 'thbse” ° 
empty sacks for?” ! 

Lightning looked around at his load in dismay. 
Then he looked back along the road he had traversed. 

Beginning perhaps twenty rods back from where :: 
the team stood, there was a narrow white line, 
stretching away toward the farm. 

He had “slatted” through the operation of tying , 
the sacks in such haste, that some of them had been 
slowly emptying their contents along the road. 


“Well, Lightning,” said one of the men,--as they’*”* 


told us when reporting the scene,—‘‘you’ll have to ™ 
settle this little matter with Mr. Norris. But these 
eleven bags will last us till you can go back and sack 
some more. Don’t slat quite so much next time. 
Give us these oats.” 

The bags were carried to the seeders, and emptied 
into the seed-boxes. 

There was a cry of surprise. 

“Why, Lightning, you haven’t brought us oats; 
this is wheat!” 

Poor Lightning! The wheat had to be sacked again 
and carried back, and the seeder and harrow had 
to rest idle for a good deal more than an hour—just 
at a time when every hour was precious. Two of the 
men went back with Lightning, however, to get the 
seed. 

That episode proved to be final. Although, to be 
sure, carting seed was not the regular work expected 
of Lightning, still his destructive ways were so ex- 
asperating, that father told him he must look for 
another place to “slat through” his work. 

“Allright, sir; all right,” said Lightning, in reply. 
“If you prefer to get along with a cookee that you's! 
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have to be waking up every time you want him, of 
course it’s all the same to me. You haven’t been 
used to having live men about your premises—I’ve 
seen that, and was expecting to have to go.” And 
once more shouldering his buffalo coat, our Light- 
ning Cookee strode away. 
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AMONG THE BLACK FELLOWS IN 1846. 
In THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. III. 


An Adventure in the Bush, 


Many writers have described the Australian blacks 
as being the lowest, most abject, and animal of the 
human race. 

I do not so rate them. In the course of two years, 
after settling at my sheep “trun” on the Goulburn, I 
had made the acquaintance of several hundreds of 
my sable neighbors, belonging to the Paugarang, 
Wollatheka, Goolalum, and other tribes. I found 
them, as a rule, quick-witted, apt to learn any new 
thing, lively, and generally—when not acting in obe- 
dience to some superstition or custom—kind-hearted. 

If ever they had trouble with the settlers, or put 
on war-paint and attacked them, it was, nine times 
out of ten, because the whites had first injured or 
insulted them. Families, and sometimes entire tribes 
of fifty or a hundred individuals, would come upon 
my run and encamp for days or weeks, just across 
the creek from my hut. I never had any serious 
trouble with them, though they were somewhat ad- 
dicted to begging and borrowing. They rarely stole 
small articles; or if a child did so, his father would 
frequently restore it, and chastise the urchin. 

True, they had certain customs and habits which 
do not find favor in civilized communities; and they 
occasionally had trouble among themselves, which 
sometimes ended in bloodshed, but their quarrels 





riding to the scene of the raid, took the trail made 
by the stolen lambs across the country to the north- 
east. They had twenty-four hours the start of us, 
however; but we soon came where they had halted 
and enjoyed a feast, as we learned from the ashes of 
humerous fires and fresh bones scattered about. 

“There went two dozen of your lambs, my boy,” 
Currier remarked to me. 

From the scene of these savage festivities we rode 
on, following the bread trail along a small creek for 
five hours, and came, late in the afternoon, to a long 
lake with sandy shores. There we camped to wait 
till morning, and hobbled our horses. 

The animals found poor grass, but seemed peacea- 
bly resting when I fell asleep; but during the night, 
either taking alarm at something, or disliking the 
fodder, they wandered away. In the morning we 
could find nothing of them, and the tracks indicated 
that they had set off for home. 

As the troopers were unused to walking, and 
could do little toward pursuing the thieves farther 
without their horses, they immediately started on the 
trail of the runaways, to follow them home. 

Currier and myself, not caring to attempt chastis- 
ing an entire tribe alone, took a middle course. We 
determined to bear away to the eastward on foot, till 
we struck the Goulburn River, then make a canoe, 
after the aboriginal way, from a slab of gum-tree 
bark, and descend the river homeward, inquiring 
meantime of such of the Goulburn blacks as we might 
meet, in the hope of finding out who the culprits 
were, and to what tribe they belonged; for I then 
supposed that the foray was by some wild tribe from 
a considerable distance. I knew more than half of 
of the Goulburn blacks by sight. 

The distance across to the river was hardly more 
than four miles; we reached it within an hour after 
sunrise. With a hatchet which I carried in my belt, 
I cut two peeling sticks. We next girdled a large 
eucalyptus-tree and stripped off a slab of bark, twenty 


were not more numerous or violent than those of whites of 


the ignorant classes. 


Onthe other hand, they were far more courteous and good- 
natured than are white men of the lower class in England 
and America. In fact, your black fellow is quite a gentleman 
by nature, and in many of his customs. It was very rare that 
I met blacks of either sex who did not greet me with ‘“‘Good- 
morning, massa!” and add some pleasant remark. I am now 
speaking, of course, of those tribes which had grown accus- 


tomed to the settlers and their ways. 


The faults of which we had mostly to complain were the 
thefts of sheep. The temptation to such thefts was naturally 
great—so much fat mutton constantly before the face and 
eyes of so many hungry black fellows! I could not help 


thinking that they had some excuse for these acts. 


We farmers had come and taken possession of their land, 
and, by covering it with our big flocks, had practically ex- 
pelled the emu and kangaroo, on which the black fellows had 
formerly subsisted. What wonder if it sometimes occurred 
to the aboriginal mind that the black fellow was hard pushed, 
and that some of these sheep ought to fall to his share! 

But of course we farmers had to protect our interests, else 
we would have lost our investments, to say nothing of our 
profits. So “lifting” sheep had to be made a grave offence, 
and the government at Melbourne equipped a corps of 
mounted police for the purpose of keeping order in the bush, 


and hunting down thievish black fellows. 


One day in October, of the year 1848,—October is a mid- 
spring month in Victoria,—a party of Wongut blacks from 
up the Goulburn River made a raid on one of my outlying 
flocks. This act annoyed me very much, and led to a collision 
which might well have brought my career as a sheep farmer 


to an abrupt termination. 


The flock in question consisted of two hundred and seventy- 
five weaned lambs, now nearly grown and mostly fat. I had 
separated them from the parent flock, and placed them under 
the care of a young Irishman named Coughlin, who had re- 


cently come out from the old country. 


On this particular forenoon, Mike was sitting under a box- 


wood bush, watching his lambs and smoking, when 
his reveries were suddenly interrupted by a tap on 
his shoulder from the handle of a spear. Turning, 
he saw a strapping black, in all the beauties of the 
war-paint, which were as yet new to him. He was 
fully armed with shield, spear, and waddy. 

To say that Mike was alarmed would be a mild 
way to describe his mental condition. His terror 
may have amused the sable warrior, and led him to 
change his first intention of knocking out the shep- 
herd’s brains. 

“He grinned horrid, sir,” so Mike afterwards re- 
lated, and merely said, pointing to the pipe, “Give 
smoke.” Mike gave up the pipe instantly. The 
black placed the pipe in his own mouth, drew a few 
whiffs, and said, ““White pella sit down.” 

Mike lost no time in doing so, and then the intruder 
quietly took up the Irishman’s gun, which stood 
against a bush, close at hand, and walked away with 
it. When at a distance of a hundred yards, he gave 
a shrill ‘‘coo-ee!”? and fifteen or sixteen other blacks 
came out of a scrub thicket a little way off, where 
they had been lying hidden. They ran around the 
flock, divided it, separated from the rest about a hun- 
dred and thirty of the lambs, and drove them away. 

Mike, who had been sitting on the ground mean- 
time, and “trimblin’ loike a lafe,” as he very honestly 
confessed, now came home as fast as he could to re- 
port. He told me his story, with tears in his eyes, 
and gave me his opinion that it was “a very onruly 
counthry, sir, intirely.” 

Upon riding to the place, we found a hundred and 
forty-five of the lambs quietly feeding, and Mike’s 
gun lying on the ground where the black had invited 
him to be seated. It was not easy to understand why 
they had returned it, unless they wished us to know 
that mutton was the only thing which they felt in 
need of. Perhaps they thought returning the gun 
would partly excuse the theft of the lambs. 

Driving the remainder of the lambs home to the 
creek, I directed Mike to ride to the ‘“Ferry,”—across 
the Murray,—and summon the sergeant and three 
police troopers who were quartered there. They 
arrived at my hut the following morning, and with 
them Mr. Horace Currier, a neighboring farmer, who 
had met with similar losses of late, and gladly joined 
in my effort to bring the marauders to justice. Cur- 
rier was a good rider and a good shot, and, like my- 
self, he was a young man. We usually visited each 
other once a month. 

After a hasty breakfast we set off, six of us, the 
sergeant and his troopers, Currier and myself, and, 
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MIKE AND TIE 


feet long by eight or nine in width; and from this we 
were not long fashioning a rude canoe. Two paddles 
were next whittled out; and then placing our guns 
and blankets aboard this primitive coracle, we got 
cautiously into it ourselves and set off down the river, 
there being at this season of the year a full stream 
and a swift current. 

It was a lovely morning, bright, fresh, and dewy. 
Enormous gum-trees overhung the channel on both 
sides, but the country outside the thin belt of trees 
was open and green. Jaarings were squalling mer- 
rily, and chasing each other in pairs through the 
tree-tops. All nature was astir, blithe and noisy; it 
seemed to me that I had never seen the Goulburn so 
beautiful before. We had not paddled more than a 
mile when we heard a native singing—a pretty ditty, 
with an oft-repeated refrain. 

“Tis a lubra!” exclaimed my friend. “A lubra, 
singing to her picaninny !” 

As he spoke, we rounded a little bend and came in 
sight of the singer, who stood on the bank a little 
above us, close by a small fire where she had just 
placed a fish to roast—a fish she evidently had herself 
caught; for her fishing-net stood, still wet, against 
the trunk of agum. I recognized her at once as a 


young wife of the Waaringulum tribe, who had sev- | 


eral times been to my place; a very good specimen 
of a native belle, dressed in a closely drawn mantle 
of opossum fur, with a bunch of white cockatoo 
feathers thrust in her coil of jet-black hair. 

“Good-morning, Windayarning,” I said. 

“Good-morning, Massa Fed,’’—these blacks com- 
monly addressed me by my Christian name of Fred- 
eric,—‘where you come?” doubtless astonished to 
see me in a canoe so far from home, so early. 

“Oh, all along bayela (the Goulburn). What for 
you sing?” 

“Oh, atooka mi yarca” (oh, to my baby here), 
pointing to a little bundle of opossum fur, which we 
now espied in the grass at her feet. 

“You see, Massa, I plenty chim-a-chim (sing), he 
plenty larp” (laugh). 

The child, a chubby little kid, with eyes black as 
ink, lay looking up at its fur-clad mother, watching 
her face, from its cosey nest. 

“Where you kooli (husband) this morning?” 

Windayarning made a broad motion of her hand. 
“Gone chukka ballamal” (gone to hunt opossum). 

“Well, where are the other Waaringulum folks?” 

“Oh, gone Tongala” (Murray River), she replied; 
then changed her tone slightly and added, “Dey go; 





but Wongutpai iss bayela,” with a motion of her 
hand to show that the Wongut folks were not far 
away down the river. 

Windayarning evidently held the Wongut blacks in 
low esteem. There was still another shade of mean- 
ing in her words, too, which led me to ask, ‘‘What 
Wongut folks do now?” 

For all reply Windayarning put her tongue in her 
cheek, then made a sudden cluck with it—as when a 
cork is pulled out of a bottle-neck. She looked down 
at her baby, then out on the river a moment and said, 
laughing, as if at a great joke, “Dey Wongutpai 
eatum sheep—sheep—sheep.” 

I could hardly believe her. It was a hint, neverthe- 
less. ‘‘Well, good-by, Windayarning,” we said, and 
paddled on. Although her information might have 
prepared us somewhat for what we saw a few min- 
utes later, we certainly did not expect, on turning a 
crook half a mile below the lubra’s fire, to come, as 
we suddenly did, in full view of a party of near a 


or fifteen fires. It was plain that fresh lamb fur- 
nished the substance of the repast, for close in the 
background lay not less than fifty of the poor inno- 
cent creatures, each with its legs broken to prevent 
| it from running off. 
| “Here we are!” exclaimed my friend, under his 
| breath. “The sly rogues drove those lambs clean 
round by the lake, to throw us off the scent, and then 
away back here to the Goulburn!” 

We were within half a gun-shot of the fires; and 
the current swept us on. The Wongut had seen us, 


of crows suddenly disturbed about a dead bullock. 
With a simultaneous yell, they all leaped to their feet 
and after one hurried glance at us, ran for the copses, 
afew yards from the river-bank. Guilt and sudden 
terror at being caught seemed the only feelings ex- 
perienced for the moment; and lubras, urchins and 
little maldigas showed no greater eagerness to get 





hundred of the Wongut blacks, feasting around ten | 


and such an outcry arose as I can only liken to a mob | 


339 
my presumed want of courage—I guided our canoe to 
the other bank of the Goulburn. 

Thence we beat a rather more hasty than dignified 
retreat homeward, across the country. Our late asso- 
ciates, the troopers, had reached home ahead of us 
and found our horses, as I had supposed they would, 
all safe, in the care of Mike, who wondered what had 
become of their late riders. He had about made up 
his mind that the blacks had taken us all prisoners. 

Three weeks subsequently, the bush police having 
mustered to the number of twenty riders, made a 
descent upon the ‘‘Wongutpai” and captured five of 
the men, who were taken to Melbourne and tried for 
sheep-stealing. 

These five black fellows were imprisoned a year 
|} each in punishment for their ill-judged raid upon my 
| flock of lambs, and after their return to the Goul- 
burn, proved “exemplary citizens,” so far as my 
flocks were concerned. FREDEKIC R. COWAN. 
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The languid willow droops above the stream, 


And fretful shadows fall 
The drowsy hum of insects, as a dream, 
Sweet fancies past recall. 
Mrs. R, N. TURNER, 
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BEE-KEEPING. 

The picturesque and traditional straw hive is now- 
adays used only in those rural communities where 
the people cling to the ways of their fathers. 

The hive of the past was a chamber in which the 
bees were left to their own devices, a prey to their 
natural enemies and unnatural ills, and from which 
their honey product was only obtained by a ruthless 
slaughter of the honey-makers themselves, who were 

smothered in the fumes of sulphur and brimstone. 


The hive of the present is a structure any part of which 


ing. 


can at any time be reached or removed by the bee-keeper, who 
may thus practically exercise a control over the work of the 
bees, and study their singular habits. 

In our study of the subject, let us start with an empty hive, 
modern, 
shapes, but it will have certain features common to all. There 
will be some ten shelves, or frames, fitted one above another, 
or hung downwards in a row, with a sufficient space between 
each, and around each, to allow the free passage of the bees. 
The spaces must not be larger than this, or the bees will fill 
them with comb and honey, and thus render it impossible for 
us to have access to the various frames without cutting away 
the deposit. 

Into this empty hive we put a swarm of bees. If we re-visit 
it in two or three days, we shall find that a marvellous change 
has taken place in the interior. The frames are filled with 
blocks of honeycomb, tiny waxen cells, hexagonal in shape, 
and built with all the nicety and precision of skilled engineer- 


of course. It may be one of fifty different kinds, or 


This is the first of the many wonders which characterize the 
work of the hive bee. Here is a miniature city, constructed 
out of a delicate and yet strong fabric, and built according to 
the most exact geometrical principles. It has been the won- 
der of naturalists and mathematicians for ages, not merely the 
fact of a building, but the manner of the building. 

In the structure of these hexagonal cells, the bee has solved 
for itself an intricate mathematical problem. It has chosen 
the form which the science of geometry has proved is the 
only one suitable to the various purposes for which the honey- 
comb is designed, and it used this form ages,before men knew 
anything of geometry. 

Having built their city, the bees next proceed to put it in 
order, and furnish their dwellings. We will assume that the 
season is spring, as we should by no means have put the swarm 
into a new hive after the honey season, leaving it unstocked 
for the winter. 


The principal member of the colony is the queen, whom 


BLACK FELLOW. 


| out of sight than did the grown men, of whom there 
| were certainly twenty-five or thirty. 

| My friend burst out laughing. “See the rogues 
| hook it!” he exclaimed. 

There was one notable exception, however; an old 
fellow with shrunken limbs and long gray hair. 
This patriarch of the tribe staggered to his feet, 
holding a gory sheep’s head in his thin black hands. 
He stared at us for a time, as if scarcely able to see, 
then burst out in a terrible rage, his voice, cracked 
and senile, yet full of fury and hatred. 

We understood some of his words. The river was 
his, he cried. We were sorcerers and demons; we 
were ghosts and debble-debbles. He despised us; he 
hated us. Our sheep ate all the grass and drank all 
the water. He dropped the sheep’s head and picked 
up a spear, which he brandished at us, after the man- 
ner of his tribe, screaming at the top of his voice, 
| that he would kill us both. 

Meantime, all his younger kindred were shouting 
out and calling to him to come away and stop his 
warlike tirade. He paid not the slightest attention 
to their entreaties, however, but waded into the 
stream, apparently with the intention of getting near 
enough to our canoe to launch his spear with effect. 

More to frighten the old fellow than with any pur- 
pose of shooting, we raised our guns. But the act 
had nearly cost us dear. It seemed to be regarded as 
a menace. For in an instant there leaped forth from 
the scrub more than a score of the blacks, with 
raised spears—in defence of the tribal grandfather, I 
suppose. They seemed all to throw their weapons at 
, once—a volley of long shafts—which fell into our 
| canoe and all around us. 

It was fortunate that we were not spitted by some 
of them; for not less than six struck the canoe, and 
pierced the green bark as if it had been cheese-rind. 
The craft was riddled by them; yet, as they stuck 
where they struck, not much water came in. 

Catching his balance in the rocking bark, my friend 
was about to fire, but 1 dissuaded him; for the blacks 
were now standing silent and observant of us, ready 

| to throw a volley of spears again if we raised our 
pieces. I thought discretion the better policy. Any 
one of their spears, at that distance, would pierce 
through a man’s body. 

Besides, I had already come to the conclusion that 
acts of revenge involving bloodshed were the worst 
possible methods of dealing with the natives of that 
country—as they no doubt are in every country, the 
| world over. So, while my friend was grumbling ct 


you can easily distinguish from all the rest, because her body 


is longer than the others, and because she carries 
herself in a royal fashion, surrounded by a retinue of 
loyal attendants. The queen is, properly speaking, 
the mother-bee. Each bee in the hive is her own 
child. There are thousands of these children. A 
prosperous and well-stocked hive will contain from 
twenty thousand to fifty thousand and even sixty 
thousand bees. They are divided into two classes— 
workers and drones. The workers are females, but 
they have no offspring. The drones are males, and, 
as their name implies, do not work; they seldom form 
more than a fiftieth part of the population of the 
hive. 

The mother-bee, or queen, to use the name by which 
she is best known, has, apparently, some weather 
signal service of her own, for she seems to know 
whether or not the season will be productive of 
honey, and to lay her eggs accordingly. 

If the season is forward she begins her work early 
in the spring, if it is backward she defers it for a 
few weeks or a month. She produces from two to 
three thousand eggs every twenty-four hours, deposit- 
ing each one in a separate cell, which she first closely 
examines to see whether or no it is in proper order. 

The larve which issue from these eggs in the course 
of three or four days are assiduously attended by 
bees who act the part of nurses, and eventually 
close the mouths of the cells with a waxen cover. 
In twenty-one days from the time the eggs were 
laid the inmates of the cells break through the waxen 
lids and issue forth in the shape of perfect worker 
bees. They are then taken in charge by the nurses, 
who evidently explain to them the life of the hive, 
and in another day or two they venture out upon the 
world and begin their work in the fields and meadows. 
The birth of a drone is attended by similar processes, 
somewhat longer, however, in duration. Young 
queens come into being in a much shorter time. 

Each of these three classes of bees is born, or 
hatched, in a cell belonging to its own kind, and con- 
structed for this speeial purpose. The royal cells are 
not only larger than the others, but they are oval, 
instead of hexagonal, in shape; and, while the other 
infants are fed by their nurses with bee-bread, which 
is a preparation of pollen and honey, the young 
princesses, and they only, are regaled with a special 
food, which is called “royal jelly.” 

It often happens that, if a mishap befalls the queen, 
and she has left no royal egg from which a successor 
may be hatched, the bees will take a worker-egg 
from its proper receptacle, place it in a royal cell, 
| feed the larva upon royal jelly, and, in the course of 
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time a full-fledged queen will issue forth to occupy 
the throne of the deceased monarch. This is a 
most singular and wise provision of nature, and 
one which naturalists have not yet been able 
clearly to explain. 

When the young bee first ventures into the open 
air it flies in a circle around the hive, the circle 
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constantly expanding 
until the youngster 
has taken its observa- 
tions of every object 
in the vicinity, famil- 
iarizing itself with 
every prominent land- 
mark that may serve to guide it 
in its future flights. After this 
reconnoitring expedition, the 
bee always wings its way in a 
straight line to its destination, 
never losing its bearings; «and 
even though there may be a 
hundred hives together, and a 
million bees flying in and out of them, it hastens 
with unerring certainty to its own home. 

Mistress Bee has three objects in making these 
excursions, as she does a hundred times a day. 
She seeks to collect honey and pollen—the fine 
fertilizing dust of the flowers—and propolis, a 
sticky substance gathered from the buds or bark 
of such trees as the fir, the poplar, or the chest- 
nut. The pollen is stored away as food for the 
little ones, and the propolis comes into use as 
cement in the delicate masonry of the hive. 

While some of the bees are hunting in the fields 
others remain at home to nurse the infants, store 
away the honey and the pollen as it is brought in, 
and attend to the thousand and one duties incident 
to a well-regulated community. 

When Mistress Bee, out in the pastures, alights 
upon a flower, she finds, deep in its sweet embrace, 
a precious liquid, rapidly deposited by the blossom 
in warm and sunny weather. This she proceeds 
to gather. It is the honey, which, being swallowed 
and digested by her, is subjected to some peculiar 
chemical process before it is placed in the hive in 
the form familiar to us all. The honey obtained, 
she proceeds to freight herself with pollen. This 
she rolls into tiny pellets, and stows it away in 
pouches in her posterior legs. She will even com- 
pletely cover herself with this dust, and upon 
reaching home, her sisters will carefully brush 
her off, gathering up the precious material, that 
nothing may be lost, and place it in the store- 
house cells. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing in connec- 
tion with these honey and pollen gathering excur- 
sions of the bee is the fact that she confines her 
search to a single species of flower upon each 
journey. This is most important. As it is one 
of the bee’s functions to fertilize undeveloped 
plants with the pollen proper to its species, the 
effect of any mistake on her part would sadly 
confuse our botanical studies. 

On a very warm day you will see several bees 
standing at the door of the hive, with their feet 
firmly fastened to the floor, and flapping their 
wings with all their might. They are ventilating 
the hive, and, by this continued exertion, their 
wings, operating as fans, propel a current of cool 
air into their dwelling, and prevent the inmates 
from suffering by the intense heat. As this oper- 
ation must be very fatiguing, the fanners are re- 
lieved at regular intervals by others who continue 
the exercise. 

‘The bee’s scent is keen, and nothing annoys her 
more than an offensive smell. She is particularly 
averse to the odor of perspiration, either upon 
man or beast. Neither will she submit to be 


breathed upon, and great care has thus to be ex- | 


ercised by the bee-keeper in handling his swarms. 

When more than one princess is born, the rivals 
engage in an immediate and deadly duel, and the 
survivor claims the throne from the mother queen, 
who, with such loyal subjects as choose to fullow 
her, goes forth into the world in search of a new 
home, which the bee-keeper has carefully pre- 
pared meanwhile, and the young queen remains 
whind to carry on the work of her royal mother. 


| Bee-keeping is a pleasant and profitable indus- 
try. It is practised to a greater extent in the 


United States than in any other part of the world, | 


and the bees add millions of dollars a year to our 

national wealth. Any reader of the Companion, 

| who lives in the country, can keep bees if he will 
| first seek the advice of an authoritative book upon 
the subject; but he must remember that bees re- 

quire as much care as choice sheep, or cattle, or 

blooded horses, and that the true bee-keeper is even 

more assiduous in guarding his 

swarms than is the farmer in 

looking to his flocks and 
herds. Properly hived 
and watched, bees will 
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obev the behest of man, and labor for him as 


well as for themselves. ARTHUR WARREN. 


ide +~or — 
SEED-TIME. 


The year’s at the spring, 

And day's at the morn; 
Morning's at seven: 

The hillside’s dew-pearled, 

The lark’s on the wing: 

The snail’s on the thorn; 
God's in His heaven— 

All's right with the world, 


| “2 
EXCOMMUNICATION. 
Widespread interest throughout the country 


| has been excited by the case of the Rev. Edward 
| McGlynn, of New York, who has been excom- 
municated “by name” from the Roman Catholic 
| Church, of which he was until lately one of the 
| foremost priests. 

Dr. McGlynn was pastor of a great parish in 
| New York City. Each such parish has a corps 
of priests, so that the rector has a position of 
| authority just below that of a bishop, although 
‘he holds only a priest’s rank. Dr. McGlynn, 
who until recently was a faithful son of his 
Church, was esteemed a very able and eloquent 
preacher, thoroughly well qualified for the posi- 
tion he occupied. 

But he has for a long time cherished political 
and social theories, which if not formally con- 
demned by Rome, were not sanctioned or ap- 
proved by the Church. Latterly be has taken up, 


with extraordinary vigor, a phase of the doctrines | 


of Henry George, the foundation of which, as our 
readers know, is the principle that the exclusive 
occupation of any piece of land by one person is a 
social wrong, and that the land, given by God to 
all men, should he free to all, like the air. 

Now while the Pope may not have condemned 
this principle as erroneous, the Catholic Church 
is conservative. It has made a stand against 
some of the forms of socialism. Repeated inti- 
mations were sent to Dr. McGlynn that he should 
cease making public addresses in support of Mr. 
George. Some of the orders of his superior, the 
Archbishop of New York, he disregarded ; others 
he only half obeyed. 

Then he was suspended from his functions as 
priest for a short time. At the end of tluis period, 


Dr. McGlynn again resumed his activity in sup- | 


port of his land theories, was again admonished, 


| and finally suspended indefinitely from his position | 


as rector of St. Stephens’s Church. Being still 


appear in Rome within forty days, under penalty 
of excommunication. As he did not go to Rome, 
at the end of the allotted time he was cut off from 
the Church. 

It would require a somewhat detailed explana- 
tion of the canon law to enable one to understand 
exactly the logical position of the Church on the one 
side and of Dr. McGlynn on the other. Briefly, the 
punishment of the priest is not visited upon him 
because he has taught doctrines opposed by the 
Church, but because he has wilfully and repeat- 
edly disobeyed the commands of the ecclesiastics 
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contumacious and disobedient, he was ordered to | 


| to whom he has most solemnly sworn to be sub- 
| missive. 

| Dr. McGlynn, however, maintains that neither 
| Archbishop nor Pope had a right to issue com- 
mands to him respecting matters of politigs, but 
only as to matters of faith and morals. 

Excommunication is not the terrible thing it 
used to be, but to a sincere Catholic it is still the 
heaviest of penalties. It denies to a man the privi- 
lege of receiving the eucharist,—the wafer of bread 
| Which he is taught to believe is the very body, 
| dipped in the wine and water which he is told are 
the very blood of Christ. It denies him the right 
of confession and absolution, and that of burial 
! according to the rites of the Church after death. 

Formerly, whoever had any dealings with an 
excommunicated person was also cut off from the 
Church; and in Catholic countries, where the fear 
of the priests was universal, this meant, substan- 
tially, isolation from all human companionship. 

We cannot profess the least sympathy with Dr. 
McGlynn, either in his socialistic theories or in 
his bitterness against his Church—for since his 
excommunication his denunciations have been 
violent against what he calls “the Roman ma- 
chine.” He had sworn to be obedient to his eccle- 
siastical superiors, and he has broken his vow. 
The Church, therefore, had no choice but to cut 
him off, and legally or morally he has no ground 
for complaint against its action. 

In one sense the incident is important, never- 
theless. One strong man in the Roman Church 
has had the courage to brave its ban rather than 
give up what Le deemed his personal rights; and 
he has followers. It can hardly be doubted that 
this incident will affect in some degree, the hold 
which the Church has upon its American mem- 
bers. Ilow great the effect will be is a problem 
of the future. 


+e — 
‘APPARITIONS. 


Such a starved bank of moss 
Till, that May-morn, 

Blue ran the flash across: 
Violets were born! 





Sky—what a scowl of cloud 
fin, near and far, 

Ray on ray split the shroud: 
Splendid, a star! 


World—how it walled about 
Life with disgrace 
Till God's own smile came out: 
That was thy face! 
— Browning. 


tor 
A REPUBLICAN 


FESTIVAL. 


| On the 14th of July the city of Paris presented 

a gay, holiday scene. 
in the streets, and listened to fervid harangues, 
and indulged in every variety of recreation, while 
at night fireworks filled the air, and the city was 
ablaze with dazzling illuminations. 

The French Republic has adopted the 14th of 
July as its national holiday, so that it corresponds 
with our 4th of July; for that was the date on 
which the Parisians, in 1789, flocked in enraged 
multitudes to the ancient fortress and prison of 
the Bastile, tore down its gates and walls, and set 
its prisoners free. 

This year the celebration of this famous day 
was observed with more than usual emphasis. 
The President of the Republic invited the other 
nations of Europe to send representatives to take 
part in it; but, since England, Russia, Germany, 
and the other great European States are monar- 
chies, they one and all refused to have anything 
to do with the republican festival. 

The destruction of the Bastile was, in one 
sense, the act of an infuriated mob. It was rank 
rebellion against the ruling powers and existing 
laws of France. It was the first violent prelude 
to a long-lasting and bloody revolution. 

On the other hand, it was a desperate protest 
against the tyranny which their monarchs had for 
centuries imposed on the French people. In the 
eves of the Parisians, of all edifices, the Bastile 
was the most hideous symbol of that tyranny. 

The kings had sent many an innocent man and 
| woman to the grim old prison at their own caprice. 

Ifundreds of persons, who had heen guilty of no 
infraction of law, had been confined in its dark 
cells for life, often without trial and in secret. 
| Among these prisoners had been many who had 
| tried to serve the cause of the people, and had 
| sought to curb the crueltics and despotism of 
their hereditary rulers. 

The tearing down of the Bastile, therefore, signi- 

tied that the time had come to sweep away forever 
the abuses of the French monarchy. It was like 
the throwing overboard of the tea in Boston Har- 
bor—the first forcible step toward shaking off the 
fetters which bound the people in slavery to their 
masters. 

Almost every country has its special national 
holiday ; and in some countries this holiday varies 
according to the different forms of government 
which happens to be in power. When France 
was an empire, its national holiday was the 15th 
of August, the birthday of the first Napoleon. 
| When it was a monarchy, the 21st of Jannuary—the 
| date of the execution of Louis X VI.—was kept 
as a general, though solemn, festival. Now that it 

is a republic, the French people think that no date 
is so appropriate as that on which the great prison 
in which the kings kept their victims disappeared 
forever. 

Another reason why this holiday was kept with 
more than usual impressiveness this year was, 
that the Alsatians and Lorrainers who live in Paris, 
made it the occasion of showing their hatred of 
| Germany, and their constancy to France. ‘hese 

















people left their native provinces when those 
provinces were annexed by the Germans, in order 
that they might remain Frenchmen. 

The recent peril of war between France and 
Germany once more brought vividly to mind the 
fact that the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine are 
no more reconciled to their forcible connection 
with Germany now than they were sixteen years 
ago; and the festival of the 14th of July was 
seized to give expression to the longing of the 
French to win them back again. 


+o 
“TRAVEL LIGHT.” 


A venerable old clergyman whose wife died lately 
said, ‘‘We lived together more than forty years, suf- 
fered pain and sorrow together, bore poverty, com- 
forted each other in all kinds of hardship and 
trouble, yet it is strange that of all our life, when | 
look back, one week comes up before me most viv- 
idly, and is the most tender and sweet. 

“It was a week we took once for a holiday; we 
went away up to the mountains. [ fished, and she 
carried the basket. Everybody thought we were 
foolish, but ah, how sweet it was! I learned to 
know her better then than ever before.” 

In American cities there is a large class of persons 
who live to amuse themselves, but in the country 
there is a still larger number who never amuse them- 
selves at all. There are men and women in our vil- 
lages and farms who live solely to provide the means 
to keep alive; incessant drudgery and the perpetual 
friction of their minds upon each other make their 
tempers irritable, their judgment narrow, and even 
their religion hard and bigoted. 

“Nothing widens and lightens our lot so much as 
travel,”’ says Brunot. “It is like putting windows 
into a prison. We look out of our own narrow life 
into all the chances and changes of human des- 
tiny.” 

Travel does aot, however, always widen the life 
and mind of the tourist. Arctic seas or African des- 
erts have nothing new or instructive for the man 
who goes about the world wearing his own petty 
needs and opinions over his eyes and ears, like the 
man in the iron mask. 

“I had a miserable time,” said an old woman, 
whose son had taken her to visit the Atlantic cities 
and Niagara. “I couldn’t get a decent cup of coffee 
anywhere.” 

Many fashionable American women, who run over 
to Europe every year, know nothing of Paris but the 
modistes; of Brussels but the lace shops; or of Lon- 
don but the furriers. 

A more pitiable spectacle even than these purblind 
travellers is to be seen in all our summer resorts, 
where countless commonplace Blanks and Dashe- 
who are leaders of fashion in their own little tuwn-, 
stand haughtily aloof, wrapped in their self-impor- 


| tance, afraid to make acquaintance with their fellow- 


Crowds of people gathered | 


creatures lest they should not receive the homage 
which they think their due. 

“Travel light, if you mean to enjoy yourself,” says 
Dr. Rupp, in his advice to bicyclers. ‘Leave all 
your heavy clothing, jewelry, and self-conceit at 
home.” 

The sovereigns of Europe, when they wish thor- 
oughly to enjoy a journey, travel incognito. Queen 
Victoria, when last upon the continent, was known 
only as a baroness. Would it not be wise for the 
great people of our villages, when they go abroad, to 
assume some such comfortable disguise? 

Or, wiser still, should they not recognize the fact 
that this haughty aloofness and assumption of supe- 
riority marks them as belonging to a small provincial 
circle? It shows that they have not gained breadth 
and liberality by travel or intercourse with the world. 


+o 
MAJOR POORE’S HOUSE. 


Some of the writers for the Companion live in royal 
palaces and some in frontier cabins, but not one 
among them has a home so quaint, so peculiar, so 
picturesque, so original, as that of our late friend and 
contributor, Major Ben: Perley Poore, of Newbury, 
in this State. We feel safe in saying that its like 
cannot be found in the world. 

The Poores have owned the beautiful farm on which 
it stunds for more than two centuries, the title being 
derived from the Indians, who valued one of its emi- 
nences as a post of observation, which to this day is 
ealled Indian Hill, and the farm Indian Hill Farm. 


| The late proprietor kept a tall flagstaff on the sum- 


| 


mit, visible in the country round for many a mile, 
and he never failed, on national days, to fling out to 
the breeze the national flag. 

His father and grandfather had much of the anti- 
quarian spirit, which they transmitted in full measure 
to their descendant, and hence, whenever they re- 
quired more space in the rambling, low-roofed home- 
stead, they added a wing, or an angle, a porch or a 
bulge, in harmony with its old-fashioned architect- 
ure. 

They did not add story to story, but room to Toom, 
so that when the old house had as many as forty 
rooms, it was no higher than when it consisted of 
little more than sitting-room and kitchen. We be- 
lieve there is not a room in the house the ceiling of 
which cannot be reached by a boy of fourteen. 

Most of the rooms are so small that Major Poore 
used to warn his guests that they could not swing 
around a cat in them without hurting the feelings of 
the cat. But then, close by, there was the huge barn, 
which could be reached by a covered way, where the 
hospitable author loved to entertain the numerous 
orders, clubs, societies, and military organizations to 
which he belonged. 

The barn was his banqueting hall, and it has been 
the scene of many a joyous festival. In the winter, 
it furnished quarters for the proprietor’s favorite 
breed of white cattle. He loved white cattle, oak 
trees, and historical curiosities. 

Major Poore was a most zealous and resolute anti- 
quary. Gradually, he filled his rambling, endless old 


house with curious relics of the olden time, particu- 
larly of the colonial period of New England. There 
were rooms in which every object was two centuries 
old, or more, even to the clothes in the drawers, the 
tongs in the fireplace, and the big, thick watch on the 
mantel-piece, the mantel itself being part of an an- 
cient house carried off by this persistent collector 
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just as it was about to be knocked to pieces. The 
historical relics in the house can be counted, literally, 
by the thousand. 

Was Major Poore, then, a millionaire? By no 
means. He had little more than the modest income 
of an industrious writer, and a passion for collecting 
odd, ancient, and curious things, which often he ob- 
tained by merely offering to take them away. The 
result was “Indian Hill Farm,’ the most picturesque | 
and interesting home in New England. | 


tl | 
QUEEN VICTORIA’S BABY THINGS. 


One of the features of the celebration of Queen 
Victoria’s jubilee was an exhibition of a number of | 
playthings and articles of wearing apparel that be- | 
longed to the Queen in her infancy and early child- 
hood. The dresses, the stockings, and even the bibs 
of the Queen had been preserved, and were shown in 
this exhibition. 

The playthings included the favorite doll of the 
Queen’s early childhood, or rather the ghost of her 
favorite doll, for it had lost an arm, an eye, an ear, 
and probably, though we are not so informed, the tip 
of its nose. A great deal of the doll’s life-blood— 
that is to say, its sawdust—had gone out through a 
wound in its chest, and it was almost entirely bald. 
Its mouth was parted, as if it were trying to speak! 

There was a pair of little slippers in the exhibition, 
and the sight of thei inspired one writer to imagine 
them traversing the whole earth through the posses- 
sions of the British crown; tramping through Ire- 
land, through Canada, through the British South Sea 
Islands, thraugh South Africa, through Australia 
and India and Cyprus and Malta, and past Gibraltar 
homeward. A long march for a pair of baby slip- 
pers. 

One little stocking, whose mate was gone, was | 
exhibited all by itself. There was a great deal of | 
wondering where the other stocking was, but nobody 
knew. 

Not all the articles in the exhibition pertained to 
Queen Victoria’s infancy. One of the things shown 
was a piece of her wedding cake, so hard, it is said, 
that not even a famishing native of India could have 
eaten it. 


| achange of temperature in the region of the clouds. 
| Warm air is capable of holding more moisture in 
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SHOWED HIS IGNORANCE. 


It is very difficult for the man who is not a tailor to 
estimate the number of stitches that go to the making 
of a coat. ‘How easily you earn your bread and 
butter!” said a business man to 2 journalist. “I am 
in my office nine hours a day, while you sit down at 
your desk, dash off a few anecdotes or fancies, and 
get well paid for them.” 

“Did it ever occur to you that my work is of the 
sort that is never done?” asked the newspaper-man ; 
“or that I never take one step or glance which I don’t 
attempt to utilize?” 

“Well, no; there seems to be something spontane- 
ous about your work. You do it when you happen 
to feel like it; there’s no grind about it.” 

“Oh, indeed! isn’t there? My friend, I never see 
a stranger without wondering if his face or form will 
work into a story; I never hear a conversation with- 
out separating the wheat from the chaff, to use as 
material; I never see anything lovely in nature with- 
out longing to put it in words for other eyes to enjoy, 
through the medium of a printed page.” 

“Dear me, you do make a grind of it! but I don’t 
believe that first-class geniuses do, you know. They 
just sit down and write what comes to ’em; they 
don’t grub like that.” 

“There's a curious resemblance on certain points 
between geniuses and newspaper-men,” said the 
other, musingly. ‘For instance, I’m perfectly cer- 
tain that if a literary genius were present at this 
conversation, he would mentally take down your re- 
marks as a valuable illustration of the obtuseness of 
the human animal. And then he would print it—just 
as I shall!” 

_— +r $$ 
A FAIR RETORT. 


The worm will turn. So will the Englishman. We 
have been laughing at some of the sons of Britain 
for two centuries for their disregard of the natural 
rights of the letter k, and boasting of our own scru- 
pulous and universal conception of the same. No 
American, learned or ignorant, calls the noblest of 
beasts ‘an ’orse,” or speaks of the “shox” as a useful 
“hanimal.” 

But now an English writer, while frankly admit- 
ting the infirmity of his countrymen in the matter of 
the aspirate, charges us with worse faults. He says, 
that go where you will in the United States, you 
hear, even in the playgrounds of grammar schools, 
such expressions as ‘Was you there?” “Them straw- 
berries,” A little ways down the street,” “I have 
looked everywheres for it,’ “There’s no apples in 
my desk,” and “I haven't got none.” 

These expressions, he contends, denote real igno- 
rance, not a mere infirmity of the vocal organs. 
Teachers who have attempted to break English boys 
of the misuse of the hk have discovered that the lads 
cannot at first detect any difference in sound between 
hog and og. The aspirate seems to be an acquired 
taste, like olives and tomatoes. 

Bad grammar, such as our English critic adduces 
against us, often denotes something worse than igno- 
rance. Our boys know better, but don’t care. They 
have ungrammatical principles. Let us have a re- 
form next term. 








— toe $e 
“INTERVIEWED.” 

The fondness of the public for personalities and 
its vulgar curiosity have evolved the “interviewer.” 
Within two days after Florence Marryat’s arrival in 
New York, she was interviewed by eleven gentlemen 
of the press of that city. Some of the questions put 
to her transgressed the bounds of courtesy. 

“And now, Miss Marryat,” said a reporter, looking 
her full in the face, “at what age shall I put you 
down?” 

“Wait a minute,” replied the English lady, sur- 
prised, but not disconcerted, by the man’s impudence. 
“You have not yet asked me how many under-flannels 
I wear. Surely your readers will wish to know that!” 

“You mean,” he continued, “that you don’t intend 
to tell me your age?” 


| the currents of warm and moist air are set, for on 
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tion of answering any question except such as an 
English gentleman would feel himself justitied in 
putting to me in my own drawing-room.” 

Another English lady, who, being a public artist, 
was asked a similar question, answered that a woman 
is no older than she looks. The critic praised her per- 
formance, but said, ‘it was a pity she looked forty!” 

+o 
FORMATION OF SHOWERS. 


The showers of our summer afternoons are due to 





suspension than is cold air. When by any means a 
layer or current of warm air, which is saturated with 
moisture, is suddenly cooled, a portion of the vapor 
must fall as rain. Cold shrinks the heated air as 
pressure does a wet sponge, and with precisely the 
same results. In mountainous countries this cooling 
down of the warm and damp air is most commonly 
produced by the air being brought into the neighbor- 
hood of mountain-tops which are cold. 








It is for this reason that in such countries the 
showers mostly originate among the mountains, and | 
come through the valleys out upon the plains. In | 
our Eastern States this peculiarity of showers is often 
to be seen. 

It will be easily understood that the higher the 
mountain the more striking will be the effects pro- 
duced. If it be a snow-capped peak iu a tropical 
region a cloud will be formed such as to conceal the 
summit all the time. This cloud will be constantly 
growing on the side of the mountain toward which 


| that side the air is being cooled down, but after it 
has been driven over the peak, it will waste away as 
rapidly, for it is then coming in contact with warmer 
air again. 

From such high peaks the cloud rarely breaks away 
asashower, All the surplus moisture of the air is 
deposited in the form of rain or snow upon the peaks 
over which the air passes. 

It is this circumstance to which ought to be at- 
tributed the abundance of snow upon the higher 
portions of tropical mountains. It is snowing there 
all the time. An English traveller in Nicaragua, Mr. 
S. P. Oliver, says that during the dry season of that 
country, when the sky is cloudless fur months to- 
gether, a thick cloud covers the summit of Ometepe. 

For the five days that he camped within sight of 

the mountain, he did not see the summit uncovered 
for a single moment. After passing the summit the 
cooled currents sank to lower levels, came in contact 
with warmer air, and every trace of cloudiness van- 
ished like smoke. 
This explains how it happens that there are rain- 
less regions along the base of high mountain ranges, 
as in Peru, for instance. The prevailing winds across 
the continent are from the east, and in passing the 
Andes their moisture is all precipitated as rain or 
snow. West of the mountains they are dry winds. 
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ROYAL MANNERS. 


When Frederick William I. was King of Prussia, 
good manners seem to have been at a discount in his 
court. His daughter, the Margravine of Baireuth, 
describes the following scene between her husband, 
then hereditary prince of Baireuth, and the King. 
They had been dining together, with a number of 
noblemen, and the prince went home from the fes- 
tivity almost ill with rage. Says his wife: 





He had had a fearful scene with the King. My 
father had, on this occasion, contrary to his usual 
habit, not asked the prince, my husband, to sit next 
him, but had placed Count Seckendorf between 
them. The King then said, in quite a loud voice, so 
that the prince could not help hearing it: 

“T cannot bear my son-in-law; he is a complete 
fool. I have given myself endless trouble to put 
some sense into his head, but allin vain. He is not 
even clever enough to drink a glass of wine, and 
nothing pleases or amuses him.’ 

My husband, who could pn contain his anger, 
turned to Seckendorf and said, “I wish the King 
were not my father-in-law, for then I would soon 
show him that the fool is able to stop his mouth.”” He 
then took up his glass, and, putting it to his mouth, 
said, “In the devil’s name!” 

The King became scarlet with rage, but said noth- 
ing, and all the others looked down. 

That particular quarrel was afterwards composed, 
but the King and prince always growled at each other 
whenever they met. 


~o— erin 
TRADING WITH KANGAROOS. 


A slight misconception of terms is not a serious 
drawback in conversation, for, instead of deadening 
the general interest, it is sure to rouse it through the 
stimulus of a laugh. An acquaintance of a certain 
Scotch bailie made one day a grievous complaint to 
him concerning the hard times. 


The bailie’s own experience ran directly contrary to 
these croakings, but he knew too much of the world 
to attempt peed to the grumbler that his ill success 
might result from his own qualities. He contented 
himself with remarking that it was surely possible 
for a tradesinan to build up a tolerable business. 

“Not in this country,” his friend repeated. 

“Weel, then,” said the bailie, “what say ye to emi- 
gration? I have heard that some push their way 
weel in Australia.” 

“Yes,” replied his desponding townsman, “that 
might be the case , once ina day; but if there’s busi- 
ness, there’s mair folks to get a share o’t.” 

“Weel, it may be true; but ye might gang farther 
—ye might gang up into the interior.” 

“There’s naebody there but kangaroos,” objected 
the grumbler. 

The worthy magistrate, concluding that kangaroos 
were a tribe of native savages, with whom a careful 
pedler might make an occasional good bargain, an- 
swered tolerantly, ‘Weel-a-weel, an’ isna a kanga- 
roo’s siller as guid as anither man’s?” 


— +o — 
“BREAKFAST IN BED.” 


What is fame? It does not insure the correct 
spelling of the soldier’s name in the despatch an- 
nouncing his death on the field of battle. Byron said 
he “knew a man whose loss was printed Grove, al- 
though his name was Grose.” Neither does it insure 
to a popular author that the title of his best book will 
be quoted correctly. 





Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes is so famous as an 
author that English and American universities have 
honored him with LL. D. and D. C. L., yet even his 
fame has its limitations. 

Some years ago a distinguished English surgeon, 
being in Boston, was invited to dine with the mem- 
bers of a Medical Convention, then holding its annual 
session. Dr. Holmes resided, and his wit and inci- 
sive words so charmed the English surgeon that he 
said to a Boston friend, on their way home: 

“A clever fellow, this Holmes! He has written 
something, I believe. Can you tell me where I can 
purchase his books? There’s one I'd like to read; I 
think its title is ‘Breakfasting in Bed |” 

The surgeon, although widely read in the literature 
of his profession, knew too little of American litera- 
ture to give the title of Holmes’s famous book, ‘The 





“1 mean,” replied the lady, “that I have no inten- 


Out are cured absolutely by Barry’s Tricopherous. [Adv. 


SAPONACEOUS DENTIFRICE upon the teeth is most | 





Dy ia, head , indigestion, loss of appetite, | 
are cured b by Hood’s = Sarsaparll, Try it [Adv, 
ii nskeine 


For Coughs, Colds and Consumption, use Vege- 
table Pulmonary Balsam. Cutler Bros., Boston, Mass. 


= bias 2 i 
Baldness, Thin Hair, Scurf, Dandruff and Falling 


The effect of using BROWN’S CAMPHORATED | 


remarkable. It clears away the Tartar, removes Yel- 
lowness, imparts whiteness to the teeth, and strength- 
ens the gums. Price, 25 cents. (Adv. 





—_—_@—___—_ 
Asthma.—A distinguished Barrister-at-Law writes 
from Augusta, Maine, as follows : | 
“When I commented taking Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy 


Jor Asthma, I had been affected with that disease nearly 


twenty years. It is of the spasmodic kind; ina bad at- 
tack I have frequently sat up sixteen nights in succes- 
sion. Soon after taking the Remedy, | found an unac- 
customed relief; my health and strength began to im- 
prove; I have gained twenty pounds in weight, and 
have comparatively no Asthma. It seems to me that 
the very foundation of my disease is broken up, and | 
that it will soon entirely leave me.” } 
The medicine referred to above is prepared by Messrs. 
| Joseph Burnett & Co., Boston, and is fur sale by drug- 
gists generally. Send for free sample, (Adv, 





> TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.0 FREE. 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 
STER’s SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO.. Holly, Mich. 


FREEHOLD INSTITUTE, mesinescpi idtin Foreat= 
alogues address REvy. A. G. CHAMBERS, A. M., Prin 
T. CARROLL Seminary and aan 


of Music (Carroll Co., Ill.) opens 35th year under 
same President, Sept. 8, “Or read” Sree. Send for it. 


IGHLAND “MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. 32d year begins Sept. 14, 1887. 
Cc. B. METC ALF, A. M., Superintendent. 


and HAY FEVER can 

be cured only by Dr. 

. Hair’s System. é4- 4 
Treatise sent Free. Dr. W. B. Hair, Cincinnati, 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR> 


EAGLE SLATE PENCIL, No. 945, 


With Slate Eraser combined. Encased in wood like 
lead pencils. Entirely New. Usefal and Convenient. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


Will commence its 53d year Sept. 8. Fine Library, Lab- | 
tome stot hone f and Cabinets. Thorough instruc- 
tion. = of home influences, Send for circular to 
[ISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


HOWARD POLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


adies reopens Sept. 2lst. College P re- 

eee re $an4 and Scientific Graduating Courses. 
‘or Circulars address EMMA O. CONRO, Principal, or 
B. B. HOWARD, Secretary, West Br aon ater, Mass. 


Pane SHORTHAND iwist'Rucrion. 
































Manual, $1.50; Reader, $1.50; Epitome, 25; Copy- 
a, Sténographie Miscellany, per year. $1.50. 
NE. Ww GSGOGDBY" 


Wb, Rochester wv. OSGOODBY'S METHOD. 


SHORTHAN = = thoroughly taught by 

MAIL or personally; 
= situations procured all pupils when competent. 
*honography, thoroughly learned, opens the best field 
for young 2 people, especially for educated young ladies. 
Send for cir'lar. W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 


PHONOGRAPHY g 


ETIC SHORT HAN D 
seit, Send for Catalo: ddre 
he Phonograhic Institute, Cincinnati. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY, Worcester, Mass. 
53d year. Buildings admirable. | 
Grounds extensive and beautiful. Ample apparatus. 
Teachers experienced. Thorough preparation for col- 
lege. Certificate of D.W. ABERCROMBIE, A.M.,Pr., in the 
classics, admits to Brown and Dartmouth and Amherst. 
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Pp Its pane wee a BLU E have been 4 Garet 
and endorsed by t of hx * ¢ our 
rocer ought to have it on sale. ‘Ask him for it. dD. 
VILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second St., Philadel., Pa 


fhkios: YEAR BOOK FREE 


Discussion of many important educational problems. problems. 
Full of information. Should be in the hands of every 
teacher and student. The = is in the front ran 
of —_— sa free. Addre 

SKE, Pr caident, Albion, Mich. 


A DAY in your own 
41090 town selling 
oe by Tidy 

Holder. Every fam- 


ily buys them. Semaine onl Agente and Agents’ price list by mail 16c. 
in 2c. stamps. W. Hasselbach, box A 51, Sandusky, O. 


DRESS- STAY. | 


Absolutely unbreakable. For sale everywhere. Try it! 


ASTHM “SMITHNIGHT:S— 


And HAY FEVER REMEDY 
Samples free. L. SMITHNIGHT, Cleveland, O. 


Sold under Positive Guarantee. 
SAVE TOIL AND DISCOMFORT, by using 
PETTIT’S CIDER and FRUIT PRESERVATIVE. Requiring 
no heating of fruit or liquid, it will preserve the same 
perfectly. Cider likewise. One box enough for 40 qts. 
of fruit wi 1 bbl. of cider. 40 cts, per box, postpeis. 
TTIT & SMITH, Canajoharie, N w we 


























T REss, $3. Circular. size, $8. 

T Newspaper size, $44. Type set- 

ting easy; printed directions. 

our RT hg ay oy tom 
ty cards, &c., to factory 

CARDS KELSEYE CO.. Meriden, Conn. 


uates are at w “on Commercial 
and ‘Ra lroad Lines. The Great West is the country 
to grow up in. Write for our circulars. 
VALENTINE BROS., JANESVILLE, WIS. 


A CARD. 


We advertised a Photographic Outfit in 
our July Premium List for $1.25, and 40 
cents for postage. 

The Outfit is giving great satisfaction. 
We receive daily a large number of letters 
inquiring about it. 

Some people, no doubt, think it is too 
cheap in price to take much of a picture. 

We have just taken some Photographs 
of the Boston Common with the $1.25 Out- 
fit. Send us 5 cents in stamps and you will 
not only receive by return mail a pretty 
picture, but you can see just what the 
Outfit for $1.25 can do. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Publishers Youth’s Companion, 





Isa first-class trade, pays 
good wages, and can be 
quickly wey at — 














Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 









A DAZZLING COMPLEXION 


‘Like unto the Exquisite Softness 


and Velvety Bloom of Fruit. 


THE ODOROUS OINTMENTS OF ASCHINES, 
AMBROSIA AND SACRED OILS. 


“WHAT COMPLEXION IS SHE OF?” 
—Comedy of Errors. 


Disraeli, telling the story of Ixion in heaven, pictures 
the God of Love in his encounter with the King of ‘Thes- 
saly,as very fair, with cheeks tinged with a rich but del- 
icate glow like the rose of twilight, and lighted by di u- 
ples that twinkled like stars. What better description 


| could be given of the skin of a beautiful woman, and 


“the purple pride which on her soft cheek for complex- 
ion dwells”? 

How to maintain this roseate blush of the cheek, this 
spotless ivory of the brow, should be the study of every 
woman, For it is not only to be maintained, it may pos- 
itively be created by proper treatment of the skin— 
treatment worthy of the finest, most subtle and elastic 
organ of the system, an organ which resents artificial 
applications, but yields all its charm to the clarifying 
power of water and choice soap. 

No strict perfection of classic feature compensates 
for the want of brilliant color in the face, and the no- 
blest statue of antiquity would not long attract the gaze 
from the pearly glow of a Madame Recamier’s skin. or 
from the clear red and white of that of the Empresses 
of France, the Creole Josephine’s, the Scotch and Span- 
ish blending of Eugenie’s. Long ago, aware of this, the 
Athenians colored their statues; for the Greek, the pure 
lover of beauty, everywhere valued color, and the Gi eck 
woman, that type of beauty in all art, resorted to every 
secret of the bath to enrich the color of her skin, and 
employed immense quantities of those odorous « int- 
ments of which Aschines, the great orator and states- 
man, was a manufacturer, and which in her use took 


| the place of our Cuticura Medicated Toilet Soap, a soap 


where the fine forces of the old unguents are mingled 
with odors drawn from the inmost nectaries of flowers. 
Venus, rising from the foam of the sea, was once all that 
the highest ideal of the painter could reach; but ic is 
doubtful if the sea-foam were more than figurative of 
the beautifying effect of the bath, where the creamy 
lather of the soup, cleaving to the oily impurities ready 
to be cast off, leaves the body fair and smovth as a 
healthy child's. 

The warm tint which is said to be the undsi:g 
beauty of the high-born English dame, is obtained by 
the use of nothing but soft water with this delicately 
medicated toilet soap. For although the “sweet coffer’ 
was a necessity of the dressing table of her ancestress, 
so that the wits exclaimed, 

“Bring, oh bring the essence pot, 
Amber, musk, and bergamot, 
Eau de chipre, eau de luce, 

Sanspareil and citron juic e 2 


yet to-day the chemist has taught that by dispensing 


with those ruinous washes and cosmetics, and by em- 
ploying a soap whose innocent fragrance is enchanting, 
| and through whose agency all the vesicles of the skin 
| are allowed free play in their work of producing that 
fresh loveliness which at once delights the eye and 
seems typical of an inner purity, there can be had a 
skin exquisite in its pink and white beauty as the hues 
of Dresden china—that china, by singular paradox, into 
the flames of whose furnace, according to the old super- 
stition, the lovely pearl and rose of a child’s, or a young 
girl’s, flesh must be cast ere the tints could come out 
pure and perfect. When Homer represents the Queen 
of Heaven preparing for conquest, she does not make 
herself gay with painting, but upon her lovely body she 
casts ambrosia and a rich and sacred oil; that is to say, 
she bathes, and uses the substitute of the poet’s time 
for perfumed soap, which was a compound of rich oils, 
ambrosial perfumes, and medicating substances, almost 
identical with Cuticura Soap, and capable of cleansing 
the pores and setting the blood in that quick and healthy 
motion which produces color, sparkle, and the exquisiie 





| softness of surface comparable only to the velvety bloom 


of fruit. Ninon de l’Enclos, who retained her pristine 
charm at ninety, never, it is said, used anything but 
j= and water to preserve it; nor did Diane de Poic- 
tiers, who held a king half her age in thrall; and mostof 
the women who have dazzled thrones have done their 
dazzling by means of a skin kept brilliant with pure 
soap and water alone,—a skin where the full free life 
not only reddened the oval of the cheek, but fed the gen- 
tle fire behind the eye, and burned in scarlet on the lip; 
for whoever has a clear, rosy complexion has unfailingly 
a bright eye and a red lip, too. 

It becomes, then, of the first importance, in view of 
the power of so simple and easy an appliance as soup 
and water, to make sure that the soap used is the best 
for its purpose that science has been able to procure, 
and one that will even lend its aid towards softening the 
water, if that be not all that is desired; a properly med- 
icated soap, not only agreeable to the senses of touch 
and smell, but having also the detergent quality which 
invigorates the skin, urging the outlet of every gland 
to activity, and calling upon each vessel to bring its 
best and freshest blood to the surface. From the use of 
such a soap nothing can result but that swift circulation 
of pure blood which makes a rich stain of color upon 
cheek and chin, and leaves everywhere else a milky 
purity. This peerless complexion is to be secured in no 
other way; and a medicated soap, into which no un- 
wholesome ingredient enters, is nowhere to be had in 
such perfection as that offered by the Cuticura Medi- 
cated Toilet Soap, in which the healing power of Cuti- 
cura itself combines with the emollient and lubricating 
action of a perfect soap, so invigorating the glands of 
the skin that they cast out through the pores and ducts 
all the refuse, which, if retained, produces disease, and 
which, if removed, assures the beauty of health and 
purity. No corrosive or caustic substance, no metallic. 
mineral, or vegetable poison, is contained in the Cuti- 
cura Soap; but chemical science has wrought its wonder 
here by thoroughly innocent methods. Blotches or 
pimples, eruptions, scurf, or rashes are hardly possible 
where the Cuticura Soap is in daily use; no tan, sunburn, 
or discoloration can long withstand it; it eradicates 
gently and permanently nearly every complexional de- 
fect, removes the source of many disfiguring humors, 

| leaves the skin without blemish, and purifies and beau- 

| tifles the whole exterior. Every woman who employs 
it, may do so with advantage, finding in its use a worthy 
rival of that bloom of youth which, in the old myth, 
Medea gave her patients by plunging them in her boil- 
ing caldron with strange herbs and incantations, a myth 
doubtless to be interpreted as a series of baths where 
the witch used the best cleansing and purifying ageuts 
of her time. 














For the Companion. 


SILENT WOODS OF INDIANA. 


Silent woods of Indiana, 

Forests of primeval gloom, 
Here and there a rude hut rising 

Near the prairie’s sea of bloom. 
There, amid a little clearing, 

Shrinking from a life so rude, 
Lived a mother as heroic 

8 was sweet her womanhood, 


Oftentimes, at roseate sunset, 
With her young boy at her feet, 
Spake she of that noble living 
hat for God's high truths is meet. 


Or, amid the deepening shadows, 
When the twilight hour grew dim, 
Prayed she, “O Father, 7! he serve thee, 
Whatsoe’er may come to him.” 


Then the silver cord was loosened, 
And her face of tender love 

Shone with hallowed light, reflected 
From the golden spheres above. 


Round her forest grave they gathered, 
On a quiet Sabbath day, 

With the simple, rustic parson, 
Who had come from far to pray. 


Loving friends, from distant places, 
Listened to that fervent prayer; 

And the sunlight, through the pine-trees, 
Shone on tear-wet faces there. 

Then they left her there to slumber, 
*Mid the prairies lone and wild, 

Little dreaming what a future 
Waited him, her orphan child. 


Little dreaming how the nation 
Should arise and call him blessed, 
In the years that were to follow, 
While she, voiceless, lay at rest. 
Once, when rung the people’s plaudits, 
Bowed he low his praise-crowned head, 
With the humblest of his people, 
The past brought back, and said, 
While his heart was overflowing, 
“All Lam, or hope to be, 
Owe I to that Christian mother, 
Blessed be her memory!” 


Silent woods of Indiana, 
Peaceful be her grave in thee, 
While the nation joins that memory 
With the martyr of the free. 
CHARLOTTE H. HAYES. 
—————~or—___——__ 
For the Companion, 


HEARD AND ANSWERED. 


Annie was a plain woman, almost ugly, not 
clever nor cultured, nor rich in worldly goods; 
but hosts of friends gathered about her as she 
passed into old age, and all hurt and ailing and 
sorrowful folk who knew her came to her for 
comfort and cheer. 

She never failed them. She had always a cour- 
ageous, tender word for each person. Poverty 
came to her at last, and a painful and incurable 
disease. She went through sickness and priva- 
tion, to meet death, with the same high heart and 
happy temper that she had in her younger and 
comparatively more prosperous days. The laugh 
was always ready, and the jest never failed. 

‘‘How do you keep up your courage ?” a friend 
asked her, on one occasion. 

“I am old enough to know in whom I have be- 
lieved,” she answered, gravely. ‘‘When I was 
young, and danger or trouble came, I prayed to 
Him for help, and it came; but then, when an- 
other danger came, I would forget that He had 
answered me before, and doubt and fear even 
while I prayed; but now I am old, I have a rec- 
ord in my memory of these past struggles. I 
know that He has never yet failed me, and He 
never will.” ; 

All young people beginning the Christian life 
are apt, in the stress of a great sorrow or tempta- 
tion, to doubt if their Master really hears and will 
answer them. 


“Did ever trouble yet befall, 
And He refuse to hear thy call?” 


asks Wesley. And David, again and again, after 
his many griefs and crimes, repeats, ““When I 
cried unto Thee, Thou answeredst me.” 

But the boy or girl, in the sharp, sore pain of 
youth, scarcely listens to this far-off testimony. 
It is only when God has answered their own 
prayers that they, too, begin to know and trust 
Him in whom they have believed. 

It is the custom in certain churches in Europe 
to hang about the altar the torn and blood-stained 
flags won in battles, in which the worshippers, by 
God’s help, as they believe, have been victorious. 

So the Christian should keep in his heart, always 
present, some record of the struggles with pain or 
sin in which he has trusted in God for help and 
has been heard and answered. 
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CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


It is a hard story that Mr. R. N. Boyd has to 
tell of the treatment sown to donkeys in the 
mining regions of Chili. These animals are used 
for carrying the ores from the mines to the smelt- 
ing works, and in all the desert country they are 
the usual beasts of burden. 

“If there existed in the Province of Coquimbo 
a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, they would find a field worthy of their 
labors. ‘The unhappy brutes employed for min- 
ing purposes are ill-treated, over-worked, starved, 
and forced to carry a load of over two hundred 
weight of mineral on their raw and bleeding backs. 

‘The ores are packed in leathern bags, and fas- 
tened over the donkey’s back by means of Jong 





_ THE 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


| thongs. 
| 
tance of twenty or thirty miles, along the dry, 
dusty valleys, or on the steep paths leading over 
|the mountain tops. There is no water on the 
| wayside to refresh the weary, thirsty animals, nor 
a blade of grass for them to nibble at. 
| ‘In the evening they get a scant allowance of 
| hay, and on this they have to subsist while in the 
| barren district, and to work until their skins cover 
| nothing but bones, and the emaciated beasts sink 
| beneath their load. Then it is considered advisa- 
ble to send them away for a short time to a past- 
urage in one of the watered valleys, in order that 


With this load they have to cover a dis-| that it was large enou 





| quite freely. Lynch enlarged the entrance, and at- 
tacked Bruin, but all attempts to inflict a mortal 
wound with his axe were futile. He thought it 
would be better if he could get the bear out. 

Taking his “‘tow-chain,” one end of which was fast 
to his bunk, he slipped the double of the ghain back 
through a ring on the other end, and made a noose, 
which he dropped over Bruin’s head. He then gave 
the steers the haul-away word. They brought the 
bear to the surface, but becoming frightened at sight 
of him at the other end of the line, they broke for 
the camp in the wildest sort of a run, Lynch follow- 
ing as fast as he could. 

The bear, forgetting that the steers, besides out- 
numbering him, had him at a decided disadvantage, 


cattle, only to be dragged off his feet, and to prove 
that he was a very poor anchor. 





they may recover their strength. 
| ‘The men who drive these poor beasts along 
| the uninteresting roads, in clouds of dust, and at 
|the melancholy pace of the beast of burden, do 
not lead an enviable existence ; but they seem rec- | 
| onciled to their lot, and are, to all appearances, | 
| indifferent to the sufferings of their unhappy mute | 
companions.”” 
—_— +r ——— 
TRODDEN BY A HORSE. 


The ceremony of the Désah, which has been one of 
the greatest religious festivals of Egypt, dates back 
two centuries. The name given it means the “Tramp- | 
ling of the Dervishes,”’ and the entire proceedings 
were carried out upon the theory that no true dervish | 
can suffer bodily hurt under any torture enjoined by | 
his religion. The author of ‘Court Life in Egypt” 
gives the following account of the ceremony at Cairo, 
where it formed part of the celebration of the 
Prophet’s birthday : 


A confused murmur arose, announcing that the 
procession of dervishes was coming. A few moments 
more, and one saw in the distance a line of banners 
moving forward, their red and green pennons em- 
broidered with texts from the Koran. | 

As the dervishes entered the course prepared for 
them, the foremost broke into a run, or rather stag- 
gered and plunged along, their bodies swaying, their 
eyes rolling, and mouths foaming like madmen. 

Many could not stand without help; others, with 
frantic violence, were crushing live serpents in their 
hands, or tearing them to pieces with their teeth, and 
devouring them ravenously ; some were — glass 
and fire; some were thrusting spikes of steel through 
their cheeks and arms; some were wildly beating 
tom-toms or shaking rattles. All seemed wrought 
up to a mad frenzy of religious excitement, aided by 
hashish, all were literally raving, roaring and gnash- 
ing their teeth. 

A signal was given, and they fell violently down 
upon their faces. Now came their officers, and 
oy them all close together, side by side, as they 
{a full length, leaving no space between the bodies. 

hen the line had been finally arranged, the horse 
carrying the sheikh of all the dervishes started. On 
he came over the broad pavement of flesh, the man 
who guided him keeping him carefully off the neck 
and legs. I saw the dreadful yielding of the bodies, 
as thigh or ribs, spine or shoulder felt the crushing 
weight of the hoofs, and I caught the writhing of the 
poor tortured forms. 

The horse moved on, mangling the bodies beneath 
his feet. For a moment after he passed, the dervishes 
lay still; all bore the first shock in silence, for this is 
the proof of their faith. But after an instant’s pause, 
all rose or tried to rise. Some were unhurt and 
jumped up pell-mell; others, as they tried to move, 
shrieked, and fell back fainting. 

Friends and comrades crowded round, and hurried 
the victims off the scene. The wounded were sent 
away from Cairo, and the dead buried secretly. No 
one ever knows the number of either, lest it should 
be said that the Prophet’s miracle was not accom- 
plished. Accordingly, the natives believe that no 
one ever is hurt. To the great satisfaction of all the 
enlightened inhabitants of Egypt, the Khedive has 
since forbidden the ceremony. 


| 


sn ~~ a 
TO THE SOUTH POLE. 


The same dreaming spirit of discovery—the “home- 
sickness for strange seas,” it has been called—which 
filled Columbus has always inspired the Swedish ex- 
plorer Nordenskjold, who has made himself famous, 
although there are no longer any rich new worlds to 
discover. He has penetrated far into the polar re- 
gions north of Spitzbergen, and traversed a region 
which he called Franz Josef Land, in honor of the 
Austrian Emperor, who sent him upon this expedi- 
tion. He has penetrated the uninhabited and unin- 
habitable wastes of the interior of Greenland, seek- 
ing for traces of Danish occupancy there, and has 
sailed to Japan, passing through the Arctic Ocean, 
to the north of Siberia. 


Nordenskjold, after resting from the labors of ex- 
ploration for some time, is now about to undertake a 
new journey, not this time toward the North Pole, 
but toward the South Pole, which is quite as much a 
mystery as the North, and even further from the 
ground which has been explored and is now known. 

A voyage of exploration toward the South Pole is 
more perilous than one in the Arctic region. The 
Antarctic Seas are much less visited than the Arctic. 
There are no Esquimau natives, whose help may be 


. upon. 

Toward the North Pole there are points estab- 
lished well known to navigators, where provisions 
may be left, with some assurance that the ice-bound 
explorer may reach them. There is little in the Ant- 
arctic polar region except a wilderness of ice. The 
explorer must depend absolutely upon his ship. If 
that is crushed in the ice, there is no help for him. 

Even if the survivors of such a wreck were to suc- 
ceed, after dreadful fatigues and sufferings, in reach- 
ing the open sea, they could hope to tind no rescuing 
sail. Below the line of the seal fisheries there is 
nothing to bring a ship into those deserted seas. 

No hope of treasure leads the commander or the 
men of such an expedition to risk their lives, as was 
the case with the sailors of Columbus, and as might 
have been, to some extent, with their commander. 

Nordenskjold sets out for the Antarctic Ocean 
knowing that he cannot expect to find wealth there, 
and his men have little to attract them except a little 
more than the ordinary pay for seamen, and the de- 
sire to do a brave and worthy deed. 

Their leader is one of a class of men, not few in 
modern times, and no less heroic than the adventur- 
ers of old, who are willing to lay down their lives in 
striving to increase the sum of human knowledge. 


+o 
BEAR IN THE LOG. 


A correspondent of Forest and Stream relates how 
alogger named Lynch, in the Province of New Bruns- 
wick, once hauled a live bear with a yoke of steers 
from his den in the woods to the camp, some distance 
away. He says: 


Mr. Lynch was drawing logs on a single bob-sled, 
an affair consisting of two runners, with one strongly 
braced bench, or “bunk.” He noticed a hole near 





The steers reached the camp, and rushed into the 
stable. They broke loose from the sled when it 
wedged into the doorway, and left Bruin picketed to 
the bunk. Lynch summoned the rest of the crew, 
and lashing the bear to the bunk, took him to the 
settlement alive. 


—~+or— 
for the Companion. 
HEROISM. 


Not on the battlefield, I deem, 
Are deeds the most heroic done; 

Not where the sword and bayonet gleam 
Are victories the grandest won, 

Not in the plague-infested town, 
Where stay the few the sick to save, 

And for their lives their own lay down, 
Shalt thou behold the world’s most brave. 


In acts of great self-sacrifice, 
f which all men with wonder hear, 
A secret inspiration lies 
That stirs the soul and conquers fear. 


To do the duty few shall know, 

And knowing scorn, that God requires, 
The menial duty far below 

The task to which the heart aspires,— 


To do such service, out of love, 
Unmoved by either praise or blame, 
And with a steadfast soul above 
The reach of either pride or shame,— 


Displays a courage that alone 
In one such act doth far outshine 
All other earth hath ever known, 
A courage Christlike and divine. 


PHILIP BURROUGHS STRONG. 
“MOST LIKELY.” 

People who always agree with you, or who, at 
least, never dispute or answer any question in the 
negative, are quite as exasperating as those who 
are perpetually contradicting every assertion they 
hear. Mr. Tuttle reports, verbatim, an interview 
which he once held, through an interpreter, with an 
Esquimau of Hudson Strait, in which his questions 
met with non-committal answers that were both 


amusing and provoking. He began by asking, ‘Are | 


there many natives in this section of the country?” 


“He says most likely there is,’’ was the reply of the 
interpreter. 

“But doesn’t he know?” 

“Yes; he says most likely there is a good many.” 

“How many?” 

“Most likely a good many.” 

“A hundred, or a thousand?” 

**He doesn’t count.” 

“Is there an Esquimau village in these parts,—a 
town where they come together in winter?” 

‘‘He says most likely there is.” 

*Doesn’t he know?” 

“Most likely he does.” 

“But ask him.” 

‘He says most likely there is.” 

“Where is it?’’ 

“He doesn’t know.” 

“Then he doesn’t know whether there is a village 
near this place or not?” 

“Most likely he doesn’t.” 

“Have the Esquimaux any ideas of religion?” 

“Most likely they have.” 

“But ask him.” 

“He says he doesn’t understand what religion is.” 

“Does he expect to go to any place when he dies?” 

‘Most likely he does.” 

“Ask him where.” 

‘He says most likely he don’t know where.” 

“Have they any burial service when one of their 
number dies?” 

‘He says most likely they hasn’t.” 

“At what age does the Esquimau marry?” 

“Most likely the girl will be ten or twelve, and the 
man seventeen or eighteen.” 

Do they ever quarrel and separate?” 

“He says most likely they does.” 

“Do the men ever marry more than one woman, or 
two or three wives at one time?” 

“He says most likely they does.” 

“Do they not know that it is wrong to have more 
than one wife?” 

**He says most likely he won’t go on.” 

“What does he mean?” 

“Most likely he is sulky, and won’t answer.” 

“Have the natives ever seen a vessel before?” 

“He says only one of them has, and he says most 
likely he won’t tell you anything else.” 


~2>- 
> 


EFFECTS OF A WASH-TUB. 


An old English writer, using apparent contradic- 
tions to set forth the traits that mark man’s help- 
meet, says: “There are three things which a good 
wife should resemble, and yet these three things she 
should not resemble. “She should be like a town 
clock—keep time and regularity; she should not be 
like a town clock—speak so loudly that all the town 
may hear her. She should be like a snail—prudent 
and keep within her own house; she should not be 
like a snail—carry all she has upon her back. She 
should be like an echo—speak when spoken to; but 
she should not be like an echo—determined always to 
have the last word.” 


Cobbett, the English essayist, editor, politician and 
member of Parliament, had a wife whom he praised 
for possessing these qualifications and several others 

ually serviceable. 

n his youth, Cobbett was an enlisted soldier. 
While serving in New Brunswick, he met, one even- 
ing, in company, a girl of thirteen, the daughter of a 
sergeant of artillery. Shortly after, when the snow 
lay several feet thick on the ground, he chanced at 
daybreak to pass her parent’s house. The girl was 
out scrubbing a wash-tub. 

“That’s the girl for me!” exclaimed Cobbett; “I'll 
marry her, if I can.” 

Not long after, the artillery regiment was ordered 
to England, and the girl was obliged to go with her 
father. Cobbett, who had engaged himself to her, 
was deeply moved by their enforced separation. 

He had managed, by extra work and close economy, 
to save one hundred and fifty guineas, and this sum 
he gave to the girl telling her, at the same time, not 
tohurt herself by hard work, but to buy good clothes, 
live in pleasant lodgings, and make herself as happy 
as she could until he should join her. 

Four years passed before they again met. On ar- 








the base of a stump, around which the snow was 


melting, and he stopped his steers to examine it. He | 
found that the cavity beneath contained a bear, and | 


riving, with his regiment, in England, Cobbett found 
her living out as a maid-of-all-work, at five pounds a 
year. 


h for him to move around | On their meeting, she placed in his hands the un- 


would ‘‘set down the foot of his power” to stop the | 
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| broken parcel of one hundred and fifty guineas, with- 
out saying a word about it. 

The quiet action, an earnest of what she could and 
would do, proved to Cobbett that he had not made a 
mistake in asking her to be his wife. He obtained 
his discharge from the army, married this thrifty 
woman, and she made him an excellent wife, of 
whose praises he was never tired of speaking. 

7 fell in love with her,” he used to say, ‘on seeing 
her at the wash-tub. Whatever I am is due to her 
care and inspiration.” 


a +e — 
| HARVESTING WITHOUT RUM. 


| Thousands of farmers now harvest their crops 
without the aid of whiskey or New England rum, 
but sixty years ago, the rum-jug was thought to be 
| as necessary in the harvest-field as scythe and cradle. 
Here and there a farmer tried to do without it, but 
his neighbors looked upon such an one as a “leetle 
queer,” and it was not without much trouble that he 
secured harvesters. The Cleveland Leader tells a 
| story illustrative of this fact: 


Norman Andrews, some sixty or more years ago, 
was a young farmer in the log-cabin region of Trum- 
bull County. Haying and harvesting were about to 
commence. He was a decided teetotaler. He drank 
no spirits, and would not furnish it to others. 

Neighbors told him he could not get men to mow 
and reap forhim. He resolvedtotry. Fifty cents a 
day was the price of labor. A man heard that Mr. 
Andrews wanted to hire. He called. Mr. Andrews 
told him he could not furnish him any whiskey. 

“Then I can’t work for you.” 

“Hold on,” said Mr. Andrews; “perhaps we can 
agree.” 

“No,” said the man. “I have always had whiskey, 
and I can’t work without it.” 

“I will give you,” said Mr. Andrews, “sixty-two 
and a half cents a day, and good coffee and cream to 
drink in the field as often as you want it.” 

“I declare,” said the man, “that extra shilling a 
day and the coffee is a great temptation. I will try 
it, anyway.” 

He went to work, and was satisfied “that the good 
coffee was better than whiskey, and the shilling a day 
was a clear gain of six shillings a week.” 

In a few days a colored man put in an appearance 
for work. He was a famous man with the scythe 
and cradle. He accepted Mr. Andrews’s terms, and 
| was satisfied. The haying and harvesting was all 

done in good time and in good order, no cradles or 
| scythes were broken, no loads of hay or grain were 
| upset, and a good example was set in the township. 


+o - 
KEEPING WORSHIPPERS AWAKE, 

Sleeping in church is in our day regarded as an 
offence against good breeding and an insult to the 
minister. In olden times the disapproval of this 
lack of interest in religious worship was exhibited in 
a rather more obtrusive and mortifying way than 
would perhaps be sanctioned now, as the reader may 
| learn from the statements in a London paper: 


| On the 17th of April, 1725, John Rudge bequeathed 
| to the parish of Trysull, in Shropshire, twenty shill. 
| ings a year, that a poor man might be employed to 
| go about the church during the summer and keep the 
| people awake. 

A bequest of Richard Doyery, of Farmcote, dated 
1659, had in view the payment of eight shillings an- 
nually, the church of Claverly, Shropshire, tor a sim- 
ilar purpose. 

| At Acton church, in Cheshire, about thirty years 
ago, one of the church wardens used to go around in 
| the church during service with a huge wand in his 
| hand, and if any of the congregation were asleep, 
| they were instantly awakened by a tap on the head. 
| At Dunchurch, in Warwickshire, a similar custom 
| existed. A person bearing a stout wand, shaped like 
a hay-fork at the end, stepped stealthily up and down 
the nave and aisles, and whenever he saw an indi- 
vidual asleep, he touched him so effectually that the 
spell was broken—this being sometimes done by fit- 
ting the fork to the nape of the neck. 

A more poe method is said to have been used in 
another church, where the beadle went round the 
edifice during service carrying a long staff, at one end 
of which was a fox’s brush, and at the other a knob. 
With the former he gently tickled the faces of the 
female sleepers, while on the heads of the male of- 
fenders he bestowed with the knob a smart rap. 


oe 
NOVEL CURE. 


The health of the mind can always be promoted by 
rousing it to methodical action. The Scientific Amer- 
ican describes an interesting case of fighting insanity 
by insanity, recently noticed among the patients at 
Blackwell’s Island: 


Two lunatics who were disposed to commit suicide 
had been received at the hospital. Each possessed a 
special delusion, one that he was a cow, and the 
other that his head was an iron ball, which must be 
rolled along the floor. They carried these beliefs into 
action, one striking his head against the padded wall 
of his cell, and the other rolling his, and of course 
his body with it, over the floor. 

The two patients were placed together, and each 
was privately told of the other’s weakness, and 
warned to watch his companion, to prevent his com- 
mitting suicide. Thus each had charge over the 
other. 

Their vigilance was unceasing. Each supposed 
himself to be perfectly sane, and the belief was ac- 
companied by considerable scorn of the other’s weak- 
ness of intellect. Gradually both were improved. 

To centre their attention on a definite duty, and on 
objects external to themselves, proved strengthening 
to their diseased minds, and they soon were dis- 
charged from the asylum completely cured. 


oe 
A BARGAIN. 


Most women seem to experience a thrill of keenest 
joy over “a real bargain.” Wily merchants, knowing 
this weakness, use columns in advertising their ‘“‘bar- 
gain days” and “bargain counters.” 


Two women enter a dry-goods store and make 
straight for the bargain counter. One picks up a 
piece of black cashmere, rubs it, shakes it, holds it at 
arms’ length, ravels a thread or two of it, gathers a 
yard or two of it into folds and holds it to her waist. 

“How much is this a yard?” she asks. 

“Seventy-five cents; been selling it for a dollar and 
a quarter,” says the clerk, glibly. 

Both women seize the cashmere and subject it to 
all the tests known to womankind. 

“It’s a bargain,” says one of the women finally. 

“So it is,” —_ the other. 

“T paid a dollar and a quarter a yard for a piece 
not nearly so good. See how fine and soft it is.” 

“Yes; I think it’s a great bargain for the money.” 

The woman takes it with a cheek glowing with sat- 
isfaction, ignorant of the fact that, at the regular 
dress-goods counter, there are piles of just such cash- 
mere marked “Seventy-five cents per yard.” 





a +o aca 

“Now, children,” said the teacher of the infant 
natural history class, after the peculiarities of the 
crab had been discussed, “is there any other member 
of the animal kingdom that possesses the power of 
moving rapidly backward?” 

“Yeth, thir,” said a little fellow, in all seriousness, 
' “the mule kin.” 
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For the Companion. 
AN OBJECT LESSON IN GEOGRAPHY. 
«What a beautiful country Japan must be!” 


Said my little daughter thoughtfully, 
As she studied the views on her fan. 


“It has red and white sky, and a mountain blue; needle with yellow floss, and worked a big “B” 
It has green and white grass, and pink trees, too. | 


Did you know trees were pink in Japan? 
“It has curious people in purple robes, 
Who play with sticks and toss up red globes, 
And the women go gathering tea. 
I would like to visit that far-off bright land,” 
She said, as she held the fan in her hand, 
And then thought what Japan must be! 
MAry L. B. BRANCH. 
+o 
For the Companion. 


IN THE ORCHARD. 


One day mamma was going 
to the village, which was quite 
two miles from home. 

“Be a good girl,” she said 
to Hepsy, almost the very 
last thing, ‘‘and help grandma 
look after the baby.” Be- 
cause, you see, Baby Mel was 
not yet two years old, and 
just big enough to toddle 
around and get into all sorts 
of mischief, while Hepsy was 
past six, and quite a little woman. 

“Yes, mamma,” Hepsy answered, cheerily. 
“Oh, I can take her out in the orchard, and sew 
my patchwork under the sweeting-tree, mayn't 
es 


“T don’t care,” mamma said; “only look out | the day, and the prospects for the morrow. 


for her.” 

So, when mamma had gone out of sight over 
the hill, grandma got out Hepsy’s box of gay- 
colored squares, that would be a quilt sometime 


if Hepsy didn’t get discouraged first, and the li*t- 'yeal Turkey cotton. 


tle girl took Baby Mel by 
the hand, and trudged 
away up to the orchard. 

The bees were in the 
orchard, too, and only a 
little way from the sweet- 
ing - tree, under which 
Hepsy liked best to sit, 
because the branches hung 
so low, shutting you in 
just like a little green 
tent when once you had 
crawled under them. 
Through the leaves she 
could see the bee-hives, 
shaped for all the world 
like tiny houses, and 
painted all sorts of colors. 
She pointed them out to 
Baby Mel. 

“See, dear,” she said. 
“There are the bees’ houses, and here is ours. 
Now sit still, like a good girl, while sister sews a 
pretty square, and then you can take it.” 

But Baby Mel was a busy little body, and didn’t 
like to sit still a great while at atime. She found 
a green apple in the grass, and bit it; and it puck- 
ered her mouth, and made her cry; but Hepsy 
was trying to decide whether brown looked better 
with blue than red, and didn’t pay much atten- 
tion; and pretty soon Baby Mel stopped crying, 
and rolled out from under the low branches, and 
down in a little hollow that would be filled with 
sweet apples when they were ripe. 

“Well, she can’t get far away,” thought Hepsy ; 
“and it won’t take me but just a minute to sew 
this square.” 

It did, however. I think it must have taken as 
many as twenty minutes, because the stitches 
were all ‘over and over,” and very short at that. 
At any rate, when Hepsy parted the branches and 
peeped through, no baby was to be seen. 

“Mel!” she called, scrambling out as quick as 
she could, ‘where are you, dear? Ba-aby!” 

She didn’t once think to look toward the bee- 
hives, she felt so sure that Baby Mel would have 
been afraid to go near them, as she was, her- 
self. 

But all at once she heard the soft little voice, 
half-frightened, half-gleeful, “Do ’way, bad f'ies! 
Do ’way, I tell ’0o!” 

And there—there stood Baby Mel, close by one 
of the hives, with a cloud of bees around her 
curly head and sweaty little face! 

For an instant Hepsy’s heart seemed to stop 
beating, and then it began again, fast enough to 
make up. 

“Don’t try to brush ’em off, baby !” she called, 
starting bravely forward. ‘Maybe they'll bite 
you if you do. Sister will come and get you.” 

It didn’t sound a bit like Hepsy’s cheery voice, 
because it trembled so, but Baby Mel understood. 
She stopped scolding at the bees, and came 
stumbling through the grass toward Hepsy, not 


ore & bit, though the bees were all around 
er, 





| 








And in another minute Hepsy had caught her | 
up, and was running away as fast as she could, | 
which wasn’t so fast but the bees found time to 
sting her twice. 

“Once on my cheek and once on my hand,” she 
told mamma, a little while afterwards; ‘‘and it | 
hurt like ev’rything. But gran’ma put some— 
some pneumonia on the places, and made ’em feel 
better. And they didn’t sting the baby—not a 
single once! Wasn’t that nice? Aint you glad 
they didn’t, mamma ?” 

“Yes,” said mamma; ‘“‘only”—and then she 
stopped. 

But Hepsy knew what she meant. So did 
grandma; and when Jotham brought in the little 
box of patchwork next morning, she threaded a 


right in the middle of the blue and brown square. 
And Hepsy carried it to mamma. 

“That’s for a 'membrancer,” said she. ‘It 
means always to mind, if I do want to sew patch- 
work; and I’m going to. Now, aint you glad, 


mamma? 
“Yes,” mamma said, laughing this time, and 








kissing Hepsy, ‘I am.” 





For the Companion. 
HOW TWO LOOKED AT A SHOWER. 


It was evening. All the fowls in the barn-yard 
were gathered together, to discuss the events of 


In the middle stood the old Shanghai cock, and 
all listened respectfully to him, for he had had 
great experience, and had once broken his leg in 
arat-trap, and had it bound up with a piece of 





“To-morrow,” he said, ‘is the day when the 
snails come out of their houses for the yearly 
house -cleaning. On a bank about half a mile 
from here there is a colony of them, thousands 
and thousands. If 1 were younger, and had not 
broken my leg, I should certainly go and get 
some. The white snails are the most tender and 
juicy, and if any of the rest of you go, I should 
be much obliged if you would bring me a few.” 

“Do you hear that ?”’ said Mrs. Speckle to her 
children. ‘If you will be good chickens, I will 
take you to-morrow morning to get some 
snails. That will be a fine treat, for we have 
nothing of the sort here.” 

“T shall also take my children,” remarked 
Dame Duck. “Shall we go together, Neigh- 
bor Speckle ?” 

Mrs. Speckle, who was a hen of very high 
family, drew herself up, and said, haughtily, 
“TI cannot allow my children to walk with 
ducks. Though I wish to be civil to every 
one in the barnyard, ma’am, you must per- 
ceive that you belong to a very different set 
from the one in which IJ move,” and, cluck- 
ing to her brood, she walked off, leaving poor 
Dame Duck to recover from her mortification 
as best she might. 

The ducklings were rather lazy the next 
morning, and, by the time their mother had 
them all ready to start on the expedition for 
snails, she found that Mrs. Speckle and her fam- 
ily had departed an hour before. 

“Oh!” cried the ducklings, ‘‘will they eat all 
the snails before we get there ?” 

“T trust not,”’ replied their mother. ‘The old 
Shanghai said there were thousands of snails, 
and, fortunately, those people cannot eat so fast 
as we can, owing to the hideous deformity of their 
bills. Fancy putting on airs, my dears, with such 
an appendage as that on one’s face!” 

“Quacky!” said the ducklings. ‘But let us 
hurry, dear mother, for we are all very hungry,” 
and they waddled along as fast as they could go. 

At first the sun shone brightly, and the ducks 
suffered niuch from the heat; but after a while a 
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great soft purple cloud came drifting across the ! 
sky. Soon it covered the heavens, and the rain 
began to fall, in drops at first, then faster and | 
faster, till at length it poured down in torrents, so 
that the road was covered with water. 

“Quack! quack! quacky!” cried the ducklings. 
“Isn’t this delightful? quack! look at the pud- 
dles! quack! it is deep enough to swim in. Was 
there ever such a beautiful day ?” and they pad- 
dled about in high delight. 

Presently Dame Duck, as she waddled along in 
sober enjoyment of the refreshing rain, heard a 
confused and mournful clucking and peeping, and 
looking about she spied Mrs. Speckle and her 
brood huddled together under a burdock leaf, 
and looking very wretched indeed. 

She was about to pass by with a civil greeting, | 
but Mrs. Speckle cried, “O Neighbor Duck! 
Neighbor Duck! do you think this dreadful 
deluge will last long, or is it only a shower ?” 

“Can’t say, I’m sure!” replied Dame Duck. 
“Tt looks like a good steady rain; the best possi- 
ble thing for the country. Have you any com- 
mands for the snail-bank, ma’am? this weather | 
is sure to bring the snails out by thousands.” 

The unhappy hen made no 
reply, and Dame Duck, who 
was really very good-natured, | 
added, more kindly, ‘Surely, | 

Mrs. Speckle, you are not 
afraid of a pleasant summer | 
rain like this? It will do| 
your little ones good to run | 
about in it, and you yourself 
will find it most pleasant and 
cooling to the feet, I assure 
you.” 

But the hen shook her head, 
murmuring something about 
rheumatism and neuralgia; so 
Dame Duck, calling to her 
children, waddied cheerily on. 

In fact, poor Mrs. Speckle was destined to have | 
no snail-hunt that day. Even when the rain 
stopped, as it did after a time, she was no better 
off; for she had not led her wretched, dripping | 
chickens more than a hundred yards forward, | 
before they came to a broad, swift stream, which 
flowed between them and the mud-bank, where 
they had the further mortification of seeing the 
ducks, all gobbling snails as fast as their bills 
could open and shut. 








There was nothing for it but to turn round and 
go home, for neither mother nor chickens could 
swim a stroke. 

Cross, tired, and hungry, Mrs. Speckle and her 
family reached the barn-yard at last, and took | 
refuge in their own coop, too much vexed and 
distressed to speak to any one. 

They heard the joyous quacking which an- | 
nounced the return of the duck family some time 
after, but they did not care to look out. 

Worn out with fatigue and vexation, Mrs. 








Speckle was just dropping into a doze, when sud- | 
denly something cool and green was placed under 
her bill. It was a leaf-basket; and it was filled 
with white snails, fresh, plump and delicious. 

“Quack !” said the good duck. “Mrs. Speckle, 
ma’am, here is a little relish for your supper; and 
remember that, after all, there may be some good 
in neighbors who are not in your set.” 

Lavra E. Ricuarps. 
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SHARLIE was very fond of her new blue and 
white dress. When she was putting it on to go | 
home, after a visit, she asked, ““‘When I go to 
heaven, shall I wear this dress ?"’ 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
:; 
DOUBLE CHARADE. 


My Jirst is a title of one in command; 
Tis used in the army, you see. 

My second’s three-tifths of the Latin for shadow; 
My third means both you and me. 

My fourth you may say to your father, my dear; 
My jifth is the Spanish for “the.” 

My jirst, second, third, a discoverer’s name; 
From my last two he sailed August 3. 


LILIAN PAYSON. 











2. 
TWO WORDS WITHIN A WORD. 
1. He —— —— in an unenviable position by this 
2. He sat down to —— —— filled with choice 
3. He may succeed in this way, but if ——~ — , will 
try method, 
4. I could scarcely —~ —— a work so with 





much hope of success. 


5. It was my pleasure to tell me the book 
was written by John Brown of ——. 


3. 
WORD SQUARES. 
000 








o0o0o°0 


Five Letter Square: 1, The seed of a species of 
canary grass, used for feeding birds. 2%, To gain 
knowledge of. 3, Heathenish. 4, Incensed. 5, To 
unite at the end. 

These words, beheaded and curtailed, will give a 
second square of three letters, the words of which 
have the following definitions: 1, Attention. 2, A 
commander, or chief officer, in the Turkish empire. 


Q MYRTLE GREEN. 


ooo0o°o 
ooo0o°o 


3, A small animal. 
4. 
ANAGRAM. 


All omitted words are formed from those omitted 
from last line. 


* * * * * ** and Richmond were two noted men; 

At Bosworth they fought; the date; tell me * * * *? 

That battle the wars of the 
Roses did * * *, 

And Henry of Richmond 
the throne did * * * ***; 

For * ****** was slain, 
and his crown, falling 


+. ’ 
Was placed upon Rich- 
mond. But ******* did 


quaff, 

Ere his death, some cold 
water, which English- 
men tell 

Still refreshes the thirsty at 
eka *EKKEKE * 


e296, 8s. 8S. D. 
5. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SKELE- 
TON. 

1. -i-i-a-a, A lake in South 
America. 

2. -0-0-a-a, An Asiatic 
city. 
_ 3. -a-i-o-a, A British Prov- 
inee. 

4. -i-a-a-a, A range of 
mountains. 

. -a-a-a-o-, A city in a 


: . Western State. 
6. -0-0-a-i, A South American volcano. 


ROSE MADDER. 





Conundrums. 


Why should a certain aquatic fowl always have a 
mate? Because one good tern deserves another. 

What venomous serpents are often found in school 
rooms? Adders. 

When is a decayed tooth like a sovereign? When 
it’s aching (a king). 

Why isa capital performance like a rap from a 
school-teacher’s ferule? It is a master-stroke. 

On what day of the week are parasols likely to be 
used the most? On Sun-day. 

What fish would be likely to escape a net? The 

goby. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1st line—Saint Anne’s Day comes on. 
= * Monday. 
ed Mace Monday. 
Sth “ Strange. 
a 








6th “ Magistrates 
7th Mace. 
8th « Tom, George, Ned, Oscar. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7,8,9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14,-15, 
MACE MONDAY, MA G@ I &- 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21. 
TRA T ©... 
2. PASS PorRT 


FRESH ENS 
BE TRAY 





CAR Ror 
ALIAS ALI AS 
WARDROBE WARD ROBE 
LACONICS LA CONICS 
HENHARM HEN HARM 

>. DARWiikiIsN 

sc I @® N 8 

TABLE BE FT 

REBEL 8 

ovsg BtLs 

CARPET 

PR IFT 8s 

PRe@OQE_US 

MA RBE D 

84.4 @ 8D 

8 PE EpyY 


Spirals; 1 to 11—ROBESPIERRE. 
12 to 22—WILBERFORCE, 


4. R-IFFRAFF 
OBERAMMERGAU 
BowL 
E-AGLET 
R-atT1o 
T-RANSFORMATION 
—ROBERT FULTON. 
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_THE YOUTH’S COMPANI ION. 








The Youth’s Companion | is published weekly, The 

subscription price is 5 a year, payment in = 
ance, NEW SUBSC aivreowe can commence at a 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bz ank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money Order 
Post-oftice, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot 
be recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscrib- 
ers who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their 
own risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt | 
of money by us before the date ary od your name 
on your paper, which shows = nat time your sub- 
scription is pald, can be changed 

Discontin = b that the publishers 
must be notified ~ Netter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given, 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
CAUSES OF SUDDEN DEATHS. 


The number of sudden deaths is large, perhaps 
increasingly so, though the popular impression may 
be false, since the daily press and the telegraph have 
made a neighborhood of the whole land. 

One source of sudden deaths is accidents, but 
many events pass under the head of accidents which 
might have been foreseen, and guarded against. 
Americans, particularly, are apt to take great risks; 


for example, in their eating, their clothing, their | 


building, in crossing railway tracks, and in many 
other ways. 

How careless we are! No staging need ever fall, 
and it would not if proper care were taken in the 
choice of material andin construction. Think of the 
frightful list of deaths resulting from the use of oil 
poured upon a lighted fire to cause it to kindle more 
quickly ! 

With many other causes of sudden death, our own 
personal ills seem at first sight to have almost noth- 
ing todo. There may be a fatal break in the physical 
machinery at a point where weakness has not been 
suspected. The heart, perhaps, becomes unnaturally 
enlarged, or its tough, muscular fibre turns to fat, 
and suddenly there is a mortal rupture. 

Or the enfeebled heart fails to send blood to the 
brain, and the man drops dead in the street, or at his 
business, or, more fortunately, perhaps, in the midst 
of his family. 

In other cases there may be a degeneration of the 
cerebral artery, and high living, or a glass of wine, 
or an excitement of passion, may arouse the heart to 
send the blood to the brain with a force too great for 
the weakened arterial walls to withstand. These 
walls give way at one or more points, the outpoured 
blood presses against the nerve centres, and thus is 
cut off the necessary supply of nerve force to vital 
organs. The man falls unconscious, and within a 
few days dies. 

We have not space to speak of other causes some- 
what similar, but in most of them the weakness of 
the link at which the chain breaks is due to over- 
exertion, to too continuous brain-work, to excesses 
in eating and drinking, to passion, to worry. The 
weak spot being ascertained, the fatal result may be 
prevented for years, perhaps indefinitely, by a care- 
fully regulated life. 


a 
DOGS’ BISCUIT. 


We do not, in this country, hear men crying ‘‘cats’ 
meat” in the streets, although that is one of the most 
familiar of London cries. But the manufacture of 
dogs’ biscuit is carried on, and is quite an important 
industry, on both sides Of the Atlantic. We con. 
dense from an authentic source, the following inter- 
esting facts regarding it: 

“Twenty years ago the business of making dogs’ bis- 
cuit was represented by a small shop in Holborn, 
nearly opposite Chancery Lane, in London, and there 
was a weekly sale of only one ortwotons. Now there 
is a vast factory near London Bridge and another in 
New York; and the two factofies have a daily out- 
put and sale of from thirty to forty tons. 

“This dog food is made of wheaten flour,—chiefly 
that known as middlings,—oatmeal, dates, beet root, 
and prairie meat. Dates were the first article of a 
vegetable or fruity nature introduced, and have had 
the anti-scorbutic effect so desirable in the feeding of 
dogs. 

“For many years dates were the only addition to the 
food employed, and at that time it was advised that 
fresh vegetables should be given twice a week addi- 
tional to the biscuits. A searching for something 
that would obviate the need for this addition led to 
the discovery that the only vegetable which did not | 
lose its distinguishing properties under the great heat 
to which the cakes are subjected in baking is beet-root ; 
and as it has all the desirable elements, for some 
years past all the biscuits sent out have contained 
beet-root. 

“The last ingredient is prairie meat, which is not, 
as many persons suppose, tallow, greases, or butchers’ 


| refuse. It is meat from the ° West, and South America. 
| From it all fat has been removed, but the most valua- 
ble gristle and bones remain to be ground up and is 
not only of the best quality, from a feeding point of 
view, but perfectly sweet and good. Analysis has 
shown that it is much more nutritious than the beef 
usually sold in the butchers’ shops, for it contains 
only five per cent. of water.” 


seascapes tabamiiirisiei 
IDENTIFYING THE MAN. 


The Karens, a people who live in Burmah, are 
frank and cheerful among themselves, but timid and 
| suspicious with strangers. The oppression of ages 
| has made them cautious, and they act up to one of 

their old sayings: “If any one asks youif you have 
| seen his buffalo, don’t inquire the shape of his horns. 

Just say, ‘I haven’t seen him,’ for that ends the mat- 
| ter at once.” 





If, however, a Karen thinks he can trust you, he 
passes at once from suspicion to the confidence which 
yields itself unconditionally. 

A party of Karens, living in Cambodia, near Co- 
chin- China, having heard of Dr. Vinton, the Ameri- 
can missionary, started for Rangoon to visit him. 
| As they had never seen the missionary, they were at 
a loss as to how they should identify him. 

While journeying, they met a Christian Karen 
teacher who knew Dr. Vinton, and gave them a piece 
of paper bearing his signature. Arriving at Ran- 
| goon, they called on Dr. Vinton, were invited into 
| his house, where for some time they talked so indefi- 
|nitely that the missionary could not ascertain the 
| purpose of their visit. 

At last, one of them said he was anxious to see 
English writing, and asked Dr. Vinton to write his 
name. He did so, and the paper bearing his name 
was taken to the end of the veranda, where it was 
carefully compared with the signature they had re- 
ceived from the native teacher. 

When the examination had convinced them that 
the two were identical, and that Dr. Vinton was the 
| missionary they were seeking for, they rushed up to 
| him, and wrung his hands heartily. Each Karen 
then felt as much at home with the doctor as though 
he had known him for years. 
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MISKY. 
Misky was the name of a pet bear which some Rus- 


gentleman was cruising, on board the Marchesa, in 
| the waters around Kamschatka. He was not fully 
grown at the time, but he had developed a capacity 
for mischief that entitled him to the consideration 
which a bear receives. It is a satisfaction to learn 
that he was shipped to England, and found a new 
home in the Zoological Gardens. 


Misky, though a great favorite with every one, was 
perhaps not altogether a source of unmixed pleasure 
to us. To an unsuspecting visitor, the sight of him 
bearing down at a loose trot to investigate matters 
was anything but comforting, and it was in vain for 
us by tell our guests that it was “only his fun.” 

allant lieutenant coming on board one day in 
tuit ress proved too great a temptation for Bruin, 
who immediately seized him by the coat-tails. It 
was found impossible to make the bear let go until 
the discomfited officer had reduced himself to his 
shirt-sleeves, _— delighted with his success, the 
offender shuffled off. 

He was apparently almost indifferent to pain. A 
smell of burning being one day discovered forward, 
one of the crew proceeded to investigate the cause, 
and found Misky standing upright on the top of a 
a nearly red-hot stove, engaged in stealing cabbages 
from a shelf above. 

He was growling in an undertone, and standing 
first on one leg and then on the other, but he never- 
theless went on slowly eating, heedless of the fact 
that the soles of his feet were burnt entirely raw. 


a 
SYMPATHY AMONG FOWLS. 


In the beautiful city of Newton, a few miles from 
Boston, a flock of pigeons was accustomed to feed 
with a large number of hens. Both hens and pigeons 
were on good terms with each other, and seemed to 
enjoy the mutual companioaship. One day the 
strength of the friendship was tested, and its value 
to the weaker party was clearly proved. 


A cat, bent on mischief, sprang suddenly on one of 
the pigeons, as all were feeding together, and, seiz- 
ing him in her mouth, was making off. 

nstantly there was a commotion. Two roosters 
and two or three hens chased the common enemy, 
and, by their noise and furious pecks, so frightened 
the cat that she dropped the pigeon and ran away. 

The pursuers gathered round the pigeon, apparently 
to see if it was fatally injured; but no harm had been 
done, and the pigeon soon gathered strength to fly 
off, when the brace of chanticleers joined in vigorous 
crowing, to celebrate their great victory. The inci- 
dent was a touching one to all who saw it, showing 
that fowls may have such a regard for companions 
as prompts them to help each other in trouble. 


HINTING A PROPOSAL. 


When a lover is approaching the goal of matri- 
mony he sometimes finds it difficult to announce his 
intentions. In any such case, he might find it advan. 
tageous to adopt the following circuitous route, unless 
he can find another one still more roundabout : 


A young nutive of Aberdeen, bashful but desper- 
ately in love, finding that no notice was taken of his 
frequent visits to the house of his sweetheart, sum- 
moned up courage to address the girl thus: “Jean, I 
wis here on Monday nicht.” 

“Ay, ve were that,” acknowledged the girl. 

“An’ I wis here on Tuesday nicht.” 

“So ve were.’ 

“And! wis here on Wednesdav.” 

“Ay, an’ ye were here on Thursday nicht.” 

An’ I wis here last nicht, Jean.” 

“Weel,” said she, “what if ye were?” 

‘An’ I am here the nicht again.” 

“An’ what aboot it, even if ye cam every nicht?” 

“What aboot it, did ye say, Jean? Did ye no begin 
to smell a rat?” 

WELL PROTECTED. 

It is all too common to misunderstand the true 

nature of a medicine, as any one must confess, re- 


membering the story of the nurse who awoke her 
patient in order to administer a sleeping potion. 





When shower-baths became an active fashion, a 

certain phvsician one dav met a neighbor, and in- 
quired, “‘Well, Jackson, how did your wife manage 
her new shower-bath?” 

“Oh, she had real good luck. Mrs. Smith told her 
| how she managed with hern. She made an oiled 
| silk hood, with a big cape to it, that came down over 
her shoulders.” 

“She was a fool for her pains,” said the doctor, 
impatiently. “That's not the way.” 

“So mv wile thought.” 

“And vour wife did nothing of the kind, T hope.” 

“Oh no, no. My wife she used an umbrelly.” 


AUG. 4, 1887. 





A bottle of Hood’s Senate contains 100 emt 
more than any other preparation. ™ it. (Ade. 
tothe a 
“‘Always reliable and satie@astery, ” can be said 
no Indelible Ink but * Pagesn" 's. Sold abhy Druggists. aan 


For curative effects, one bottle. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
is worth three of any other name. [Adv. 


Paar ete an 
Burnett’s Cocoaine allays irritation, removes all 
tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of the 
capillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting a 
vigorous and healthy growth of hair. [Adv. 
to $3150. EASY 


BICYCLES $ PAYMENTS. 


Tricycles $7.50 up, Standard makes. | 
hand Wheels handled. Send for Catal 
GEO. W. ROUSE & SON. 8H St., Peoria, il in. 


~ Dr. Swett’s “Root Beer” — 


Packages contain Sarsaparilla,Life of Man, Wintergreen, 
Juniper, &c. Health and Pleasure. It acts mildly 
and aah = jally on the Stomach, Liver and Kidneys. 
4 ackage to make en ® cts.; by mail 6 cts. extra. 
‘past pape $1, pre is ‘repared , and eo But up at the 
N ee BOA Nt 5 Washington 
St., 4. me ». Proprietor. 


THE = BRADLEY 
Two-WHEG 
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‘Absolutely free from Horse Motion. 
Send for free circular “‘ How topur- 
chase direct & 00 sy ‘facturer.”” 


Cys 


Rear see "Street. igen Ne fork, uy z: | 





sian officers presented to Dr. Guillemard, when that | 


CHAMPION TENNIS PLAYERS 


Photesraphe of the five leading players, Sears, 

man, Taylor, Slocum, and Clark, 

By mail, per Set of five, with Score Card.... 10 conte, 
Play ng Rules of Lawn Tennis..........10 cen 


Send for our New Catalogue, No. 60, of 336 eene | 
ages, over Ltt illustrations; covers srinted in 15 col- 

a Sent by mai 1 poses aid, for 25 cents. 
PECK & SNY 124-128 Nassau St., N.Y. 
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Learn Shorthand. Old School. Every graduate em- 
ployed. Big salaries. Low tuition. Quick work. Thor- 
ough instruction. Typewriting and penmanship. Under 
the personal management of F. WILLISS, late pri- 
vate shorthand reporter of Hon. J. Warren Keifer, ex- 
Speaker Lower House of Congress. 300 students. Address 

ILLISS’ COLLEGE Short-hand, Springfield, 0. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For Style, Comfort, Health and Durability. 

Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Always regains its 
shape after pressure. Lad 
sale by all Retailers. Be sur 









































that “Improved Lotta” is 
stamped on each Bustle. 
All infringements will 
prosecuted, 
Send for price-list, 
COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., 
Sole M’f’r’s, Boston. Mass,” 


ing usin every 
rey e ONLY GENUINE 


ot og 
Poe Tiguid Ghe mENT ved Ra BL ely by th 
RUSSIA GEMENT GO f206*Siri mace 





D. NEE AM’S SON 
MSE vor $ fone, 


Aen Coven Blogsoys 


racts of the Blossoms.The 
hoot Blood Purifier known. 
Yures Cancer, Catarrh, Salt 


sia, Sick Headache. Constipae 
tion, Piles, Whooping Cough 

and all Blood Diseases.Send 
for circular. Mention paper. 


— Bi ousshs “ 4 
Mentholine, 25c. Mentholette, (0c. 
GINAL and only absolutely PURE 
MENTHOL CONES ever sold in the world. 
Sales are continually increasing, and giving great sat- 
isfaction — all, sweeping all imitations out of existence. 
AWARDS.—MEDAL, London, Eng., October, 1885. 
SILVER Bess. Edinburgh, Scotland, October, 1886. 


And many other Diplomas, Awards, and unso!icited testimonials. 


DUNDAS DICK & CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 
112 and 114 White Street, New York. 


Send SIX Cents 
V ro : 











for a sample 


COLLAR 
AND PAIR OF CUFFS 
INDISPENSABLE and ECONOMICAL. 
Made of cloth, and are completely REVERSIBLE. 
Correct styles, Perfect fit. State your size, and 
r Illustrated Catalogue. 
REVERSIBLE "DOLLAR R CO., 24 Exchange Place, Boston. Mass. 


VIELDSto EVERY MOVEMENT of the WEARER. 


the diagonal elas- 
ticity of the cloth (which 
i ae atents cover exclusive- 
ly) the corset requires 
no breaking in. 


The First Time Worn 
Money returned by seller 
after 10 days’ wear, if not 
fone the most_perfe 
tting, healthful and 
comfortable Corset ever 
worn. See that Yatisi stamp 
4 is on inside of ae A... 
by dealers, or b 
‘ prepaid. $1.38 ant ape wwan ; 
CROTTY BROS., Chicago, Tis. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stocks for Soups, Made Dishes and Sauces. An- 
nual sale 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See “Medical Press,” “Lancet,” &c. 











Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 








Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. The 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by “dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Com vany alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Gro- 
cers and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United 
States (wholesale only), ©. David & Co., 9 Fen- 











church Avenue, London, England, 


Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 





STATEN ISLAND DYEING, 


| Send for Circular and Price-List. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & GO.,5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


World’s ONLY Manufacturers of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Rusingiveis, —ALL Series —_ —_ for 
Invalids and Cri -?— 

Self aa Secondary han Propulsion, 
indoors and out. ‘omfort, durability, 
and ease of movement unequalled, Sole 
makers of the patented “ ROLLING 
CHAIRS ” pushed about at the Centen- 
nial. For Illustrated Catalogue send 
ganp and mention Youth's Companion. 
Smith Wheel Chair Concern, 81 John St 81 John St. N. Ye 


Music Almost Given Away ! 


| To introduce ‘‘ Woodward’s Musical Monthly,” 
$1 per year, and our new Catalogue of Sheet Music in 
every family having a P oe Organ, we will, on receipt 
of 20 cts., send samples with ten complete pieces 
of our very latest popular Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, full-size te ne edad in.), printed 
on elegant heavy music paper, and would 
cost from 30 to 50 cents each at music stores. 


NIGHT BIRD’S COOING.” 
This very popular and beautiful waltz-song, mailed 
SeCeee,. nai te WOODWARD & CO., 

d 844 Broadway, New York. 


Sea gore CUSTOM MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS. 


(Coats and Vests cut to order at proportionate prices.) 
| DO YOU WEAR 


PANTS 


If you do, you may save lots of money 
and at same time get a good fit, b y send- 
ing 6c.(and mentioning this paperifor afull 

| line of samples of cloth, linen tape-meas- 
ure and self-measurement blanks, with full 
| particulars. Satisfaction guaranteed, Z 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 
18 Summer ‘Street, Boston. 


Reliable Carpenter Organs 


For CHURCH and 
CHAPEL. The Car- 
penter Organs contain 
the celebrated Carpen- 
ter Organ Action. 
They are pure in tone, 
erfect in construction, 
n exact accord with the 
voice, and full of patent- 
ed improvements. More 
than 50 different styles, 
ranging in price from 
$20 up. All Organs of 
our manufacture war- 
ranted for 8 years. Spec - inducements to ministers 
and churches. Catalogue fre 
|_ EK. P. CARPENTER CO., Brattleboro’, Vt. 
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We will send you a book contain. 

ing AMPLE PROOFS of this fact, 
WITHOUT CHARGE, if you 
will mention this 


Paper when 
writing. 


- Lakeside Building, CHICAGO. 





Rheum, Rheumatism, Dyspep- | — 
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The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. C heapest and Neatest Iron 
Fences. Iron and Wire Summer Houses, Lawn Fur- 
niture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretcher 
and Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 
SEDCWICK BROS. RICHMOND, IND 





/ Mestle’s Food 


IS ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR INFANTS IN HOT WEATHER. 
Requires no Milk in its Preparation, 
and is very Effective in the Prevention of 
Cholera-Infantum. 

Ziemssen’s Cyclopedia of the Practice of Medi- 
cine, Vol. VII., the standard authority, says: “In 
cases of Cholera- Infantum Nestle’ s Milk Food is 

to be rec B the gastro- 
intestinal disorders to which infants are so subject 
are provided for by presenting only the nourishing 
properties of cow's milk in a digestible form. ‘‘Cow's 
milk produces a coagulated mass of curd or cheese, 
which the immature gastric juice is utterly unable 


to dispose of.” 
is is one of several reasons why infant's foods re- 


quiring the addition of cow’s milk fail as a diet in hot 
weather. Consult your bp oer about Nestlé’s Food 
and send for sample and pamphlet by Prof. Lebert, to 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., New York Sole Agents. 


| CUSTOM MADE PANTS $3. 


Vests to Match for $2.25. 
Also, FULL SUITS at Popular Prices, 
Send 6 cents for Samples of 
Cloths, rules for Self-meas- 
urement. and other partic- 
ulars, showing how we can 
make to measure a pair of 


The Celebrated 


Bay State Pants. 


For $3. 
We give excellent value for 
the money, incredible as it 
j ‘ may seem. Satisfaction 
| guaranteed. Reference, 
American Express Co.. 
Boston. Address, 


| BAY STATE PANTS CO., 32 mole St., Boston, 
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*“HUVAN 
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